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Rose Special! 
5 Popular Hybrid Teas $4.95 


A $7.50 Value 
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yet we want to send you—absolutely free 
—a copy of J&P’s brand-new Spring 1952 
Catalog of Modern Roses and Perennials! 
With the help of this big colorful book, your 
1952 garden is sure to be the most beautiful 
you've ever had! For, within its 48 pages, 
you'll find scores of world-famous J&P Prize- 
Winning Roses . . . more prize-winners than 
we've ever offered in our entire 80 years of 
rose-growing leadership! 

You'll see the exciting new Floribunda, 
Vogue — a cherry-coral beauty that won $ 
International Awards before it was even of- 
fered to the public! You'll see the brilliant 
new Tawny Gold—one of the most fragrant 


Jackson & Perkins Co., 
BEST J& P CATALOG IN 


80 YEARS OF ROSE-GROWING 
LEADERSHIP! 


JACKSON & PERKINS SPRING 1952 


o Kelis 


Hybrid Teas ever created! And you'll see the 
brand-new W bite Swan, Independence, Climb- 
ing Goldilocks, Climbing Pinocchio, plus many 
others—ALL IN FULL COLOR! Of course, 
you'll also find the established J&P favorites 
like Fashion, New Yorker, Diamond Jubilee, 
Blaze, etc.—Prized Roses every one! 

In addition, there's a wide selection of hardy 
J&P Perennials—plus helpful planting hints, 
gardening suggestions, money-saving group 
offers. ALL plants are guaranteed to live and 
bloom in your garden this Spring! Remem- 
ber—this new Catalog is yours, FREE—IF you 
mail the coupon at once! 


33 Rose Lane, Newark, NEW YORK 


PAGES IN 
NATURAL 





A FEW OF THE 
J&P AWARD WINNERS 
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VOGUE (Pat. 926) 
A glowing cherry-coral color. 
Winner of 5 International Awards! 


FASHION (Pat. 789) 
Here's the only Rose ever to win 
6 International Awards! 


NEW YORKER (Pat. 823) 
Best red Rose of all time! Gold 
Medal Winner, Portland, Ore. 


DIAMOND JUBILEE (Pat. 824) 
Top winner of 1948 All-America 
Rose Trials. Buff-orange color. 


RUBAIYAT (Pat. 758) 
Unchallenged winner of 1947 All- 
America Rose Trials. Brilliant red. 


Jackson & Perkins Co., World's Largest Rese Growers 
33 Rose Lane, Newark, NEW YORK 
Please send me a FREE copy of your big. new Spring 


1952 Rose Catalog picturing and descri 
est and best in easy-to-grow J&P Modern 
Perennials—all in full natural color. . . 
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Want To Wire it? 
Order WYRIT 

This neutral green enamel wire is ideal 
for flower arrangements, designs, hanging 
pictures, making or repairing many articles 
eround home. Packaged in 18" straight 
lengths, two gauges. Approximately 50 
pieces heavy, 100 pieces fine wire. Will not 
uncoil or tangle. Heavy gauge for staking 
outdoor flowers. Fine wire for corsages 
flower shows and arrangements. Widely 
used by garden club members. Excellent for 
gifts, useful and inexpensive. Send $1.00 (or 
check) with name and address for each 
package ordered. (Postpaid anywhere in 
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PORTABLE MINIATURE GREENHOUSES 
These versatile Chase PMG’s are useful for starting seed, for oy transplants, to safe- 


guard against late Spring frost, to shield plants (especially straw 


verries) against birds 
and insects, for finishing up late 
planting, and as a defence against 
early Fall frost. Their mobility allows 
almost constant use for improvement 
of growing conditions. In the Winter 
they can be taken apart and stored in 
almost no room. Obtainable through 
Waldor Greenhouses, Dept. 58, 


= By SNS SHES : . 4 Marblehead, Massachusetts. 


WYRIT COMPANY 


Cockeysville, Md. Dept. H 














REAL PANSY 
COASTERS 


Now create new and truly 
cutceaygm cvwte te | | WREN RESIDENCE 
pore Ay ce pt Mog This new wren house is a result of years of study of 
Castolite — the “magic” | bird habits. Extra thick walls, roomier interior, and 
gy ae velvet smooth nesting space make this wren house 
method you can moke completely comfortable. Hangs on a tree or stands on 
articles, including smart costume ny 4 uedeiee 4 fe past. $2.50 each postpaid, add $.25 West of 
colorful key tags, tie-clasps, cuff links, plaques, tiles, many Mississippi. Burkleigh Company, Dept. 57, Towson 
other things. Send 25c for Big Castolite Creations Manval. 4, Maryland. 
FREE with Manva!, inspiring New Home-Success Plan. Write: 


CASTOLITE CO., Dept. A-23 Woodstock, til. 





canned FACILE FLOWER ARRANGING 


ae The Complete Flower-Master Kit is 
Zsa b unique in that it contains all of the 
it x Sl 5 





materials for making hundreds of 
flower arrangements the year around 
plus a four-color booklet on flower 
arranging. The instructions and illus- 
trations cover every type of floral 
decoration from corsages to center- 
pieces, and give practical flower in- 
formation. ) aod oe kit $4.95 from 
American Handicrafts Co., Inc., 
Dept. 59, 45-49 Harrison Street, 
East Orange, New Jersey. 


AFRICAN VIOLET ALIMENT 


Many seemingly healthy African Violets’ failure to 
bloom is directly traceable to the lack of plant food 
elements. After several years of experimenting at 
both amateur and commercial levels, a plant food 
exclusively for African Violets called Stim-U-Plant 
one piece chrome alloy steel. For African Violets has been developed. Simple to 


Light and easy to handle. 
20° — $4.35 25° — $4.65 30° — $4.95 
If your dealer can't supply you, send direct (check Laboratories Company, 
or money order). We pay postage except on C.0.D. Columbus 16, Ohio. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


COLEMAN TREE PRUNERS 


Tiega Center, Tiege Co., New York 


use. 2-3 oz. can $1.00, postpaid from Stimuplant 
Dept. 55, Box 1955, 
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Keep Snow Off Evergreens 
oR GA EN wo T NOW Watch evergreens carefully, especially those in the foundation plant 
RD RK 0 DO ing, to remove heavy snow that might injure or break the branches, 
Piss by orn, particularly when it becomes wet and frozen. Removal must be done 
with care when the snow is still light and soft, which means shortly 
. a after the storm has ceased. This holds true of evergreen hedges such as 
January Garden Resolutions : 5° : : p 
: : , yew, as the weight of the snow tends to spread them open, and spoil 
Now comes the ebb tide of the gardening year, and once again we defy their shape 
the cold and snow with our plans and visions of “the most beautiful 
garden” the new season will bring. January also has been set aside as Prepare Tools for Spring Use 
the month of resolutions, and this time let us resolve to work with plans While still in the cellar why not examine tools and equipment, and out- 
and lists — to promise ourselves to apply the dormant spray on fruit line a program of getting ready for Spring — which often takes us 
trees when it should be done, and to stop putting off the dividing of the by surprise. If they have not been cleaned properly, wipe off the dirt 
and rub them with a little light grease. A good preservative for handles 
is paste wax or a mixture of half linseed oil and half turpentine. Blades 
— of lawn mowers and cutting equipment need light greasing, and where 
; there is rust, a commercial rust remover can be used 
Lengthening days announce that the growing year is in its dawn. House 
plants, responding to increased amounts of light, gradually begin Color from Flowering Shrubs 
to stir and grow. Toward the end of the month, and along in February, Toward the end of the month you can begin to gather your first branches 
feeding and repotting are in order — depending on the plant — but from flowering shrubs for forcing indoors. They come very easily, but 
early attendance will find your plants ready to make healthy and vigorous adhering te a few rules will bring better results. For one thing larger 
growth. Continue to sprinkle smaller plants in the sink or bath tub, and branches produce better flowers because of the larger quantities of 
to wipe dust off large foliage plants with a soft, damp cloth. Dust intez- sap stored in them, so take big branches when you can, and cut them 
feres with the breathing processes. into smaller pieces for small containers just as the buds begin to break 
It is also a good practice to soak the branches in the bath tub or some 
Try a Bowl of Lentils tank of water for a few days — or for a few hours at least. When the 
Although our long-lasting house plants act as a foundation upon which temperatures are above freezing, and after a warm, gentle rain that 
: . . a , has started the sap flowing, is the ideal time to do the cutting. The 
we depend, we like to enliven these stand-bys with bits of color from code CisRieibant ties ai = the & , Int 
transients. Thus a flowering plant from the florist becomes the baby ee ee ee eS 
that steals most of the attention. Flowering bulbs do the same, and 
we should continue to start groups of the paper white and other nar- Check Bulbs in Storage 
cissus that grow easily in sand or pebbles. In the foliage class try Mid-Winter is inspection time for bulbs to see how they are faring. 
lentils (they belong to the pea family) in brightly colored bowls or Look over tender kinds for rot and other insect damage. Portions of 
dishes. They grow very quickly, and in a week you will have soft green dahlias and cannas that show rot should be cut away, and sprinkled 
growth to contrast pleasingly with the color of the container. They with sulphur, and if they are dry or show any signs of shriveling they 
make a good project for school children and for the sick and shut-ins should be sprinkled a little with water. Glads may still be dusted with 
DDT for thrips, if somehow neglected at storage time 


iris another year. 


light should be avoided 


who are eager for quick results. 
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Photo: Charles J. Ott. Courtesy The Green Thumb 


Ln the Time of [ce and Snow 


WINTER is the leafless time of year for many of our familiar trees, but in this icy season 
we can best study their characteristic forms. Silhouetted against a cold Winter sky, with a 
snowy carpet on the ground, our deciduous trees take on a new aspect of interest. Main 
trunks and branches and every minute twig make an intricate pattern which is a pleasant 
contrast toa tree clothed with foliage in its various stages. When soft, new-fallen snow adds 
its ermine touch to the limbs of a naked tree, and the magic performed by ice clinging to 
the branches has further embellished its cold-weather form -— an enchanted picture is 
painted. Truly, the frigid time of year is not without appeal and interest, barren though 
much of the landscape appears at first glance 
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Decp Are My Roots 


by Haydn 8. Pearson, New 


N 1908, I was seven years old. Early inf April of that year, the 
Pearsons moved to a general farm in the small town of Han- 
cock, New Hampshire. There were six of us in the family: my 
parents, my three sisters and myself. I can remember that year’s 
vegetable garden; I can remember the bed of asters, zinnias and 
calendulas beneath the kitchen window. In the vegetable garden 
across the road, a garden perhaps 150 feet long and 100 feet wide, 
we grew all kinds of food crops, for mother canned and preserved 
great quantities. We had a sizable patch of kidney beans, and I 
presume I helped father stack them in October. I know that when 
I was 10 or 12 I stacked the beans myself, and then later in the 
Fall flailed them, and winnowed them in a strong breeze. 


Very early in my life, gardening came to represent a form of 
security —— a security won with your own hands and hard work. 
But even in those long-ago days, that somehow seem so golden 
and peaceful in the midst of today’s tenseness and harsh cacoph- 
ony, I absorbed something more than the utilitarian value. In 
my garden now I have a row of gladiolus between the carrots and 
beets. I don’t object at all to a row of Autumn chrysanthemums 
rubbing elbows with my Bonny Bests. A row of iris fraternizing 
with a mottled row of Catskills is all to the good. In 1908, the first 
year we were on Glenrose Farm, mother had a row of beautiful 
sweet peas right down the middle of the garden. I can still hear 
father say when mother proposed it, ‘““Good idea, Rosie. Why 
shouldn’t we have beauty with the vegetables. I believe there isa 
good sermon in that.”’ And there was. For father was a minister 
as well as a farmer; he delighted in taking an everyday topic 
and weaving a lesson from it. 


This is the first time I have attempted to put down in black 
and white what gardening means to me. I will do it as honestly as 
I can; it may be a bit on the sentimental and introspective side. 
But it can do no harm to tell the truth. 

First, gardening gives me a chance to create both beauty and 
food. I know we need more of both in this world. I am sure that 
the ideals of democracy can never be sold to hungry men and 
women, boys and girls. My work, experimenting with asparagus 
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Ipswich, New Hampshire 


and strawberries, raspberries, muskmelons and other crops will 
never create much difference on a global basis; but there are 
hundreds of thousands of families right here in our own beloved 
nation where men and women are fighting a good fight to own 
homes, raise families and assume their share of civic duties. When 
I write on part-time farming, I can use the results of my experi- 
ments in small-scale operations. If I can show a family how to 
raise more food, if I can show the opportunities of countryside 
living, perhaps my work has some value. 


I know I would not be satisfied to raise crops alone. In a row of 
glorious gladiolus, in a bed of Autumn chrysanthemums, in the 
regal beauty of a huge sunflower, I harvest something that satis- 
fies the heart. Man does not live by bread alone, and one of life’s 
most difficult lessons for many of us is to learn that basic fact. 
You cannot put a price tag on a sunset, nor assay in money the 
beauty of one perfect flower. 


Gardening to me is the feel of good humus in my hands; it’s 
the placing of seeds in the earth’s breast and watching slender 
spikes of green develop into full-grown plants. It is the peace of 
dawn when garden soil is moist and dark; it is the good, pervading 
warmth at midday. It is the lengthening shadows when day is 
done, and dusk steals down from the mountain across my fields. 
It is the brooding beauty of a Summer’s evening when stars light 
the streets of the sky, and the fragrance of soil is rich and satis- 
fying. 


Gardening means work and planning; it means disappoint- 
ments as well as triumphs. But if a man delights in gardening, 
nothing else satisfies him. It is physical labor, but it is also pleas- 
ant dreaming; it is working with the great and fundamental 
forces of our planet. And while it may be a bit old-fashioned to 
say it, I also believe that a man can find a part of life’s meaning 
as he gardens. It requires faith to garden — and life without 
faith is meaningless. I think a true gardener catches glimpses of 
the eternal verities when he is in communion with the soil which 
gives him both food and beauty. 





{Left} Petunia Ballerina 


[Right] Zinnia Persian Carpet 


New Colors and Forms in Old Favorites 


= ) try new varieties and forms of flowers and vegetables is one of 
the many pleasures of every home gardener. Sometimes the 
novelties do not meet with favor in all parts of the country, since 
some are better adapted to one region than another. Even though 
all gardeners are not successful with every type of plant they 
attempt to grow, the adventure of discovering new plants is a 
broadening experience, and gardeners look to the All Americas. 


Cosmos Fiesta is boldly striped in red and orange. 
HORTICULTURE 








All America Selections for 1952 


by W. Ray Hastings, Harrisburg, Pa. 


ETUNIA Fire Chief led the colorful 

parade in 1950, along with Glitters 
marigold. Last season also brought the 
flaming Torch tithonia, which almost over- 
ran arrangement classes in Summer and 
early Fall flower shows. This Spring Fiesta 
cosmos comes to the front with its orange 
blooms striped with red. 

Ballerina petunia, a vigorous hybrid of 
glowing salmon-pink in the dwarf, giant 
fringed class, brings fresh gaiety to this 
ever-popular all-season favorite. Another 
featured annual is the improved strain of 
zinnias called Persian Carpet, in the rich 
tones of those hand-woven treasures. Last, 
also least in size, are the dome-shaped, 
richly colored plants, six inches in height 
and a foot across, of Globe Mixed annual 
phlox. 

These annuals were grown with similar 
kinds for comparison, in outdoor flower trial 
grounds throughout the United States and 
southern Canada during the past two years. 
Twenty-one flower judges watched and 
noted their performance, and voted points 
for them according to their merit, useful- 
ness and desirability under various soil and 
climatic conditions. 

Fiesta cosmos is the outstanding novelty 
for 1952, the first bi-color annual Klondyke 
cosmos, and the earliest to flower. It 
received the Silver Medal Award, the other 
three were given Honorable Mention. 
Fiesta cosmos is most easily grown from 
seed, without transplanting. It flourishes in 
a sunny location, blooming about six weeks 
after seed is sown. Early to flower, it drops 
seeds, and a second crop of flowering plants 
may be had the same season, while the first 
planting is still in blossom. Like Orange 
Ruffles in general appearance, with more 
petals than Orange Flare, Fiesta petals are 
boldly striped lengthwise in flame red and 
orange. Its bushy growth with airy foliage 
reaches about two feet. 


Petunia Ballerina 

Colorado breeders produced the exquisite 
new, dwarf, fringed petunia, with the uni- 
formity, vigor and perfection associated 
with a first generation hybrid. Well named 
Ballerina, the daintiness of finely-fringed 
petals and pleasing color stay with the 
season-long blooming habit. Ballerina is 
attractively planted in beds, low borders, in 
pots, window and porch boxes. Free-bloom- 
ing, large flowers are in excellent taste and 
color. Compact growth reaches only about 
12 inches, which is ideal for bedding pur- 
poses, and stems are suitable for low 
arrangements 

Zinnias originally came from Mexico, 
and have been developed to many sizes, 
shapes and colors. The smaller flowered are 
more useful for cutting, are more prolific in 
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bloom and are borne on more attractive 
bushy plants. The Mexican or Haageana 
type has been noted for its plants and rich 
variety of deep flower colorings. Persian 
Carpet brings us an attractive new strain 
with even stronger plants, somewhat larger 
flowers and a richer and wider range of 
oriental colorings. Three-inch flowers on 
bushy plants of two feet height are abun- 
dant over a very long season for garden 
display and cut-flower use. 


Compact Annual Phlox 


From Japan comes a new plant shape in 
dwarf annual phlox, usually blanketed in 
bloom. Called ,Globe phlox because of its 
globular or rounded form, the small, com- 
pact plants cover themselves with one-inch 
blooms in a fair range of colors, predom- 
inantly red and white, but with pink and 
salmon shades in smaller proportion. This 
new Globe phlox is especially suitable for 
pot plants, for use in window boxes, rock 
and wall gardens, for edging and in low 
beds for color or ground cover. It is not for 
cutting. 


New Vegetables 


EVEN new vegetables, for better eating 
and better gardening, become 1952 
All-America selections. They are being 
introduced this Spring, and seeds are avail- 
able through reliable seedsmen in the 
United States and Canada. 

Gold medals go to the most productive, 
heat-tolerant spinach, America, and to the 
longest, heaviest bearing Cushaw pumpkin 
known as Allneck. Bronze Medals are 
merited by an extra early sweet bell pepper, 
Vinedale, regionally recommended for the 
north, and a vigorous, flavorful muskmelon 
Golden Delight. Stringless Hort snap bean 
is a productive new horticultural bush 
bean, winning Honorable Mention. 

Wade snap bean, named for and origi- 
nated by the late Dr. B. L. Wade when at 
the U.S.D.A. Regional Vegetable Breeding 


-Laboratory, Charleston, South Carolina, 


seems very widely adapted. It is an attrac- 
tive dark green, stringless and practically 
fiberless, round-podded bean of six to seven 
inches, smooth, round, fleshy and usually 
relatively straight. It is especially resistant 
to mosaic and in principal bean-growing 
sections, doubles the yield of Tendergreen. 
A few days later than Tendergreen, and 
much smoother and more attractive over a 
longer period than Topcrop, Wade is con- 
sidered the best of all the new beans for 
general purposes. The pods are usually con- 
centrated and borne high, setting heavy 
crops over a short period, instead of a few 
pods at a time over a longer season. 


Salad Bowl lettuce is the result of 12 
years breeding by Dr. Ross C. Thompson, 
U.S.D.A. Bureau of Plant Industry Sta- 
tion, Beltsville, Maryland. Comparing it 
with Oakleaf as the previous best cut-leaf 
variety, Salad Bowl is more vigorous and 
rapid growing, with much larger plants, 
more resistant to heat and tip-burn, tender 
and sweet over a long period andjthe slow- 
est loose-leaf lettuce to bolt to seed. Resem- 
bling endive, a mature plant fills a sizable 
salad bowl. It is of uniform rosette shape, 
and is reported to be high in vitamin C and 
A content. It is especially recommended for 
home garden use. 

America spinach originated in Holland, 
and appears the best of the popular Blooms- 
dale type for home garden and market use. 
Improved over previous winning Giant 
Nobel and Viking, America is darker green, 
much more heat-tolerant, the greatest 
producer of thick, savoyed or crumpled 
leaves, and the slowest spinach to run to 


Allneck Cushaw pumpkin hails from 
Georgia. It’s the baking and pie quality 
type. Long curved fruits, with smooth 
cream colored skin, have solid orange flesh 
throughout except for a small seed cup or 
bole in the blossom end. Allneck is a marked 
improvement over the Southern favorite 
Green Striped Cushaw. It matures about 
30-inch, 15-pound fruits in about 108 days, 
a heavy producer in the North and South. 


Dwarf Early Pepper 

Vinedale pepper gets a northern regional 
award for its breeder, O. J. Robb of the 
Horticultural Experiment Station, Vine- 
land Station, Ontario, Canada. It is almost 
dwarf; 12 to 14-inch plants, well-branched 
and prolific, have medium-sized green-red 
tapered fruits with rather thick fleshy walls. 
It is extremely early. 

Golden Delight muskmelon is an early 
home and nearby market type of excep- 
tional quality and productivity. It stands 
adverse weather better than most varieties. 
A Michigan selection, Golden Delight 
showed earlier and larger fruits than Queen 
of Colorado or Pride of Wisconsin on 
stronger dark green vines. Oval gray melons 
average about 614 x 414 inches, with thick 
salmon flesh, small seeds, musky sweetness 
and top quality. 

Stringless Hort snap bean provides the 
most prolific bush form of Horticultural 
beans. These highly colored calico beans are 
popular in many sections, and this is an all- 
purpose Missouri variety. Stringless in the 
young green stage, pods are used for snaps 
in about 52 days. Green shelled beans are 
ready in 60 to 65 days, and flavorable 
matured beans are provided in 80 to 90 days 
from planting. 








The Pleasures of Growing Gloxinias 


by Ferne S. Kellenberger, Clarksville, Arkansas 


LTHOUGH the gloxinia was intro- 
duced more than 100 years ago, a re- 
newed interest has been manifested in these 
exotic plants within the last few years. 
Last year I planted a number of the tiny 
seeds in a mixture of peat moss and sand in 
a covered glass jar. When large enough to 
handle, they were transplanted to a large 
flat pan, using the same mixture. There 
they grew until they were big enough to 
transfer to pots. Rich soil was added, using 
equal proportions of the soil, sand and peat. 
These little plants grew until late Autumn 
when they were forced to rest by decreasing 
the amount of water given. When the leaves 
began to turn brown, the tops were cut even 
with the soil, and the pots were set away in 
a warm cupboard. There they stayed sev- 
eral weeks until new growth was noted. 

A few at a time, they were brought to the 
light, the soil carefully loosened and sprayed 
with a little warm water, and the pots 
placed on the window sill. Since I had so 
many, they were in North, East and South 
windows until the 15 of May when they 
were taken to the east porch. 


Slow in Starting 

Watching for new growth is a long, slow 
process. Even after the new leaves do ap- 
pear, it requires time before progress is 
noted, and I often wonder how many live 
bulbs I may have discarded, believing them 
to be dead. Some bulbs start growing much 
more quickly than others which is a great 
advantage, since the blooming season is 
greatly prolonged 

Those that had not been taken out of the 
cupboard by the 26th of March were re- 
potted. I thought that some of the bulbs 
had dried, but all were firm. Since it was 
getting a little late, I sprinkled the soil with 
warm water, and set the pots back in the 
cupboard until there were signs of growth. 


Trying New Kinds 

Dissatisfied with the old bulbs I had or 
the ones I raised, I bought a hybrid bulb 
and two plants. The latter were available 
in mixture only, so there was the added 
value of anticipation. The bulb arrived; it 
was potted the 23rd of February, and was 
brought into the light the first day of May. 
My first blossom opened the 13th of June, 
and was an all-over, speckled rose with 
some blush shadings — a true beauty. 

The plants arrived the 23rd of April, and 
when potted were placed in a South window 
until the middle of May when they toc were 
taken to the east porch. The first buds ap- 
peared in early June, and opened on the 
28th. The flowers were deep velvety red — 
without even a white throat. 


Fun with Seedlings 

I have had such fun with my seedlings. 
There is always the suspense of wondering 
what each new blossom will be like as to 
color, and whether it will be frilled or plain 
edged. They are all so beautiful, I’m never 
disappointed. So far this year in the frilled 
section I have enjoyed a white with a sug- 
gestion of rose; a deep purple; a speckled 
and laced very, light red-purple, that has 
blossoms of several shades in bloom at the 
same time; a deep rose and a pure white 
with speckled throat. With these added to 
the old stand-bys, such as Emperors Wil- 
liam and Frederick and Princess Elizabeth, 
one really has a flower show that continues 
for many weeks. Those that blossomed first, 
when cut back, will blossom again, and 
there are several bulbs that have recently 
started this year’s growth. 


Tall and Frail at First 
My seedlings are always tall and frail of 
stem the first year, but after that the stems 


Mature plants of the slipper-type gloxinias. 


are much shorter and foliage low in forma- 
tion. I have a never-ending supply of new 
plants raised from leaves put in the covered 
glass jars in peat moss and sand. 

Liquid fertilizer is given once a week, 
using a generous amount of warm water, 
(rain water), as it is preferred. Sometimes it 
is necessary to water twice a day, and keep 
them as moist as African violets. I never 
have the buds drop as they did when I 
lived in Chicago, and I was told it was 
caused by overwatering. 


The Slipper Varieties 

The slipper gloxinia seems to be one of 
the early forms, and is a real treasure. I 
have had two bulbs for several years; one 
an all rose, the other a purple-blue. Both 
are a solid color, with just a little white on 
the throat, with the blossoms an inch and a 
half long on top and an inch longer on the 
lower part of the trumpet. These start 
growth without water or light. 

The blue one was brought to the light on 
February 12 and, by the first of June, 37 
blossoms were open at the same time. The 
only disadvantage to that bulb is that it 
produces large leaves which make it hard 
to place it on a window sill. The leaf has 
more color than many of the family, in- 
stead of being solid green, it has a bronze- 
brown cast between veins and along the 
edges. 

This Spring I bought two of the slipper 
type, and potted them on February 23. 
The first blossom opened on June 16 amid 
20 buds. It was the same shade of purple- 
blue as my old bulb, with the throat rather 
speckled, the foliage more compact and the 
blossoms larger. The rose had a plain white 
throat, and the first blossom opened on 
June 18 with 18 buds; by the last of June 
both plants were a mass of blossoms. 


New Hybrids 

A cross has been made between gloxinia 
and streptocarpus, and the resulting plant 
called “‘stroxinia”’ (at least that is the name 
given by a West coast nursery). In its 
catalog are listed two: Nancy, a blue, and 
Lorna, a rose. The latter I have grown for 
three years. The foliage is rather short- 
stemmed, and the silvery veins make a 
striking contrast with the green. 

I have dozens of gloxinias, African vio- 
lets and begonias on the large east porch 
where they spend the warm months. They 
receive daily care, which consists of looking 
them over to see whether they need water. 
If so, warm rain water is applied with a 
long-spouted watering can which reaches 
the soil. Twice a week they are given a 
good spraying with the hose so the foliage 
is kept fresh and clean. I find it does not 
harm the blossoms to get a good wetting. 
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Gladiolus Roundup for 1951 


by Thomas R. Manley, Horticulturist, The Garden Center of Greater Cleveland 


HEN one looks back 15 years, and 

casually leafs through gladiolus cata- 
logs of the 1936 vintage, one is surprised to 
note that the average cataloger usually 
listed one, and not more than four new 
varieties each season. In several 1951 cata- 
logs as many as 45 new introductions are 
offered, with 20 being rather common. 
Truly this is an age of plant hybridization, 
and gladiolus hobbyists are doing their 
share, introducing millions of seedlings each 
year. 


Picardy, Source of Similar Kinds 


Crossing and recrossing of many of our 
outstanding varieties of the past, prin- 
cipally Picardy and its seedlings, have given 
us the present generation of gladiolus 
hybrids — mainly large-flowered varieties 
which are similar in form and color range. 
These appear in every seedling patch 
throughout the world, and are cast as new 
varieties to the rabid, amateur grower who, 
to his chagrin, finds them (in nine cases out 
of 10) to be inferior to varieties which have 
been in existence for the past 10 years. 


Test Gardens Evaluate 


To stop this wholesale introduction of 
untested and, in cases, worthless 
seedlings. the gladiolus industry has con 
ducted test gardens where new varieties can 
be rated prior to introduction. Largest of 
these is Valleevue Test Garden sponsored 
by the Garden Center of Greater Cleveland 
and Western Reserve University. Here each 
season more than 400 new varieties (over 
half of them foreign introductions) are 
evaluated and rated. The average season at 
Valleevue produces but three or four really 
outstanding varieties, with perhaps 20 or 30 
acceptable varieties. The rest are of no 
they faults which 


many 


value since 
recommend them for discard. 


possess 


Standards for New Kinds 


The average grower of gladiolus, whether 
he be a connoisseur, a cut flower grower, or a 
backyard gardener, wants a variety that 
will give him a strong, vigorous plant, with 
a healthy spike capable of supporting florets 
of clean color, free from blemishes. He is 
conscious of the disease resistance of the 
variety, and wants it to be a good propa- 
gator in order to maintain his stock from 
season to season. 

Each season finds the gladiolus hobbyist 
purchasing new varieties, and discarding 
undesirable ones. Often the new ones rate 
the compost pile the first season while 
others remain favorites for a long time. 
After growing, exhibiting and evaluating 
gladiolus for over 13 years, 1 would like to 
suggest in the following paragraphs the 
varieties which are the keystones of modern 
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gladiolus, since they represent the cream 
of the crop. In some cases as noted, they 
are good for exhibition or for commercial 
use; a collection of these varieties will 
reward the possessor with the finest gla- 
diolus obtainable today. 


Among the Whites 


The best white gladiolus is Florence 
Nightingale; its faultless form and growth 
rate it superior to all others. For exhibition 
there are the huge, pure white Strathnaver; 
soft, purple-throated Whitecliff and ruffled 
White Goddess also rate high. Demure 
White Lace, laciniated Wedding Day and 
dwarf, waxy White Satin make excellent 
material for the flower arrangers. 

The new Dutch varieties Lief Erickson 
and Adorable open many, cream-colored 
florets on tall spikes. Connie G. presents a 
challenge to the grower, but the added 
effort is rewarded, with huge waxy, pointed 
florets on tall spikes. 


The Yellow Tones 

Golden Flute is the number one giant 
yellow for exhibition. Its partner as the 
number one cut flower is the deep-colored 
variety Gold. Medium-sized Golden Boy as 
light yellow, and deep amber yellow Cath- 
erine Beath represent the best for 1951, 
and doubtlessly for some time to come. 
Other fine yellows are Nugget. Ruth Lorene 
and Sundance. The best miniatures are 
Yellow Bird and Statuette. 

Patrol introduced in 1946 dominates the 
buff shades with Quiberon, Sunspot and 
Mazda as other noteworthy varieties in this 
color. Orange-colored Circe, rated as the 
best for exhibition, has for its companions 
Betty Duncan, Skylark and Orange Gold. 
Exceedingly brilliant Boccherini from Hol- 
land is a worthy new variety. 


Salmon to Red 


Salmon colored varieties are in great 
abundance. Spectacularly-marked Bold- 
face, soft, delicately-blended Luxury and 
Peach Glow, tall reliable Polynesie, ruffled 
Gorgeous Deb and Victory Queen make an 
unbeatable collection. 

The scarlet giant is Esquire, with Sans 
Souci, Red Wing and Bonfire, all self- 
colored varieties. Carnival has a cream 
throat, and Palette has a blue throat. These 
two spectacularly-marked varieties are 
brilliant in color and strong growers. 

Red Charm is still the finest red. Tall 
growing Mighty Monarch, Mid America, 
Menelik and exquisitely ruffled Royal 
Flush represent the large flowering vari- 
eties. Black-red Negus and miniature Little 
David add character to this “the man’s 
color” of gladiolus. 


From Pink to Orchid 


Evangeline, Hearts Desire, President 
Truman, Cotillion, Phantom Beauty repre- 
sent the choice pinks. Spic and Span and 
Connecticut Yankee are unsurpassed for 
éxhibition in this color. Dolores is a very 
fine miniature, as is Bonny. 

Tivoli, a light rose, and New York, a dark 
rose, lead a long list of varieties in this 
color, with Fan adding an interesting vari- 
ation in color pattern. 

Bridal Orchid, Elizabeth the Queen, 
Heirloom, Falcon and Tyrone represent the 
lavenders, beginning with palest lavender 
tints to deep lavender. King David and 
Harriet, 1951 introductions, show promise 
of being superior to our now-existing 
purples. 

See page 34 


‘ : _ Photo: Genereuz 
Gladiolus, Florence Nightingale 
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Growing Amaryllis from Seed 


by Iva M. Johnson, Abilene, Texas 


NLIKE the old shoe that is worn down 
at the heel and cast aside, the amaryllis 

bulb that has been forced into bloom 
around Christmas or during January and 
early February can be utilized for further 
beauty in the garden 

Amaryllis growers start digging in 
October. The bulbs are dried for a few days, 
then shipped to their destination. As soon as 
the bulbs are received, they should be un- 
packed and stood up on root end. This en- 
ables the air to circulate around them, and 
they finish their drying process. Store them 
in a cool dry place where there is no danger 
of freezing. If bulbs become too chilled, the 
buds will blast 

Begin checking the bulbs for signs of 
growth about two weeks after they are 
received. Usually they start buds in two to 
four weeks, depending upon the moisture 
content when dug and how long they are 
allowed to dry before shipping. 


Potting the Bulbs 

As soon as the flower bud appears, pot the 
bulb in at least a six-inch pot; the seven- 
inch bulb pots are preferred. Use a soil mix- 
ture of one third sandy leaf mold, one third 
coarse sand and garden soil mixed and one 


3 4 


(1.) Pollen from anthers ready to be removed 
petals. (2.) Pistil is ready for pollen “a 
4.) Pod developing normally. (5 


Just before 


third compost. Have the soil mixture dry, 
so that it will sift through and around the 
roots. Some bulbs are received with all 
roots trimmed away. While it does not seem 
to affect the blooming of the plant, they are 
much harder to keep anchored in the pot, 
and they are slower to start root growth. 
Cover the rounded portion of the bulb with 
soil, leaving the upper half uncovered, and 
set the pot in a pan of water until the sur- 
face soil is damp. Do not water too much 
afterwards, just keep the top soil moist to 
the fingertips. Too much water may cause 
the bulb to rot. It usually takes about four 
weeks for the bud to develop flowers. 


Amateurs Enjoy Hybridizing 

Many amateur gardeners are having the 
fun of pollinating the blooms to obtain their 
own seed to grow into bulbs. It takes three 
to four years for a seedling to bloom, if the 
seeds are grown outside. Under favorable 
greenhouse conditions, they have been 
made to bloom in two years. 

It is advisable not to be too hasty to pol- 
linate your amaryllis bloom. Enjoy it for 
several days, and then pollinate, since the 
blossom starts to fade as soon as pollinated 
If amaryllis is growing outside, the pollen 


5 
Note how the pistil is turned down against 
3.) Seed capsule has begun ata wey 
the harvest (note wrinkling of pod 


should be taken as soon as the anthers 
have become dusty looking, Capsules like 
the ones that druggists use are excellent for 
storing pollen; if it is kept in the refriger- 
ator, it will remain viable for two months. 


The Procedure Is Simple 

Pull the capsule ends apart, and hold the 
larger end under the anther. Press the an- 
ther stem between the capsule edges, and 
cut the stem in two, making sure the anther 
falls into the capsule. It is usually about the 
third day before the pistil is ready to re- 
ceive the pollen; in windy sections, the 
pollen will be blown away by that time, un- 
less saved. When the three prongs of the 
pistil have curled back, apply the pollen 
dust. In a few days the seed capsule will 
begin to swell. Let the blossom fade and 
drop off naturally lest you injure the seed 
pod in trying to remove it. 

Amaryllis that is forced in the house will 
set, and develop seed if pollinated. Some 
growers think that in letting the plant seed, 
it destroys the bloom for another year. I 
have not found this to be true. If the plant 
is cared for, and fed well, it develops lusty 
leaf growth, and blooms again in the Spring. 


Outdoor Planting 

As soon as the weather is warm, the 
potted amaryllis plants are moved to the 
garden. They are knocked from the pots, 
being very careful not to injure the seed pod 
or stem, if one is present. Set them in a bed, 
with shrubs for a background, in soil that 
has an abundance of humus. Dig a hole deep 
enough to set the plant so that the top of 
the bulb is five inches under the surface of 
the soil. Four inches is our freezing depth in 
the worst of Winters. A mulch of barnyard 
manure is spread around the plant, and is 
watered along with the rest of the plants 
in that bed. 

When the amaryllis plant is moved into 
the garden, it can be forgotten except to 
enjoy the Spring’s bloom and to mulch 
twice a year. 


Watch Seed Pods Carefully 

Watch the seed pods carefully on the 
plants outside. The seeds are wafer thin 
and are easily carried away by the winds 
Bulbs that bloom early inside develop their 
seeds before it is time to set them out and 
there is no problem of losing the seed. 

It takes from six to eight weeks for 
seeds to develop and mature. When the 
pods have begun to turn yellow and begin 
to crack, it is time to harvest. Put the 
seeds in an uncovered box for four or five 
days, stirring them occasionally so they will 
dry without becoming mildewed. They are 
ready to plant as soon as dry. 

See Page 22 
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When Oranges Were 


by Elizabeth Anne Pullar, New York City 


UR modern systems of refrigeration 

and quick transportation provide our 
markets with abundant supplies of fresh 
juicy oranges every day in the year. How- 
ever, a look into the past makes us realize 
to what extent gardeners, in cool climates, 
used to struggle to obtain a few oranges a 
year, and those not too sweet or juicy at 
that. There is no longer need for the elabo- 
rate citroniére or orangerie, but it is de- 
lightful to read the descriptive and amus- 
ing accounts of some of the more famous 
ones mentioned in the diaries, journals and 
letters of the 17th and 18th centuries. 


Of Ancient Origin 

The history of the orange is most exten- 
sive. Suffice it to say that this citrus fruit 
probably originated in India, though there 
is some question, since it was so long ago. 
From India records show its spread to 
western Asia and eventually to Europe. In 
the 12th century the orange was cultivated 
in the eastern Mediterranean countries, 
and the crusaders were supposed to have 
brought it from Palestine to Italy and 
southern France. 

When the orange tree finally appeared in 
the countries of Europe, orangeries to house 
the tender fruit trees from cold sprang up 
in all the prosperous establishments of the 
day. Public gardens, royal abodes and 
estates of the gentry vied with each other 
to build elaborate citroniéres. 


The Inimitable Diarists 

As might be expected, the pens of those 
two eminent diarists, John Evelyn and 
Samuel Pepys, give usa good insight into the 
17th century orangeries in England. In 
1664, Pepys mentions seeing his first orange 
tree in the Physic Garden at St. James’ 
Park. Two years later, he apparently saw 
fruited trees for the first time, for he wrote 
after visiting Lord Brooke’s establishment 
at Hackney. “Here I first saw oranges 
grow: some green, some half, some a quar- 
ter, and some full ripe, on the same tree: 
and one fruit of the same tree do come a 
year or two after the other. I pulled off a 
little one by stealth, the man being mightily 
curious of them, and eat it, and it was just 
as other little green small oranges are; as 
big as half the end of my little finger.” 


The Orangerie at Kew 

Sir Henry Capell’s orangerie at Kew was 
beautiful and perfectly kept. Evelyn visited 
there in 1688, and wrote that Sir Henry 
“was contriving very high palisades of 
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reeds to shade his oranges during the Sum- 
mer, and painting those reeds in oil.”’ He 
also writes in 1700 after a visit to the 
Carews’ ancient seat at Beddington “the 
first orange trees that had been seen in 
England, planted in the open ground, and 
secured in Winter only by a tabernacle of 
boards and stoves removeable in Summer, 
that, standing 120 years, large and goodly 
trees, and laden with fruit, were now in 
decay.” 


John Evelyn at Chelsea 

When Evelyn visited the Countess of 
Bristol at Chelsea, he wrote: ““There was in 
the garden a rare collection of orange- 
trees, of which she was pleased to bestow 
some upon me.” Later, his diary has this 
account — “Mr. Slingsby and Signor 
Verrio (painter) came to dine with me, to 
whom I gave China oranges off my own 
trees, as good, I think, as were ever eaten.” 

Lady Holland in 1799 visited a Mr. Tal- 
bot at Margram and recorded in her 
journal: “He... has built a magnificent 
greenhouse for the preservation of some 
orange-trees which belonged to William III. 
The architecture is Grecian, which, close 
to a fine Gothic edifice, denotes more his 
adherence to the fashion of the times than 
his judgment in conceiving an appropriate 
decoration, as the two styles clash and 
diminish the beauty of both.” The orange 
trees mentioned were a present to Queen 
Mary from a Dutch merchant. The vessel 
in which they were being sent was wrecked, 
and its contents were claimed by the Lord 
of the Manor, the owner of Margram. He 
afterwards offered to return them but was 
given them as a gift by the king. 


The Versatile Mrs. Delany 

In Ireland, the 18th century finds the 
versatile Mrs. Delany, wife of the Dean of 
Downs, engrossed in her gardening activi- 
ties at Delville. In 1744, she mentioned a 
terrace walk that took in a sort of a parterre 
“that will make the prettiest orangerie in 
the world.” A few years later she wrote of 
drinking tea in her orangerie. Characteristic 
of her style of writing is this excerpt from a 
letter to her brother. “I thank you for your 
kind hint about my orange-trees; when is 
the proper time for trimming them? I have 
lost one of the variegated sort; it died of an 
apoplexy — was in appearance healthy 
when I brought it out the 20th May with 
the rest of my trees, and in a day or two it 
dropped. I have not the heart to trim them 


now — they are so thick budded to blos- 
som.” Again Mrs. Delany wrote, “Miss 
Hamilton is my confectioner to-day, and is 
at this time making orange-flower bread of 
my own orange flowers, of which I am not a 
little proud.” 


Fragrance of the Blossoms 

While on a tour of the continent in 1786, 
Mrs. Anna Barbauld visited the noble seat 
of the Prince of Condé at Chantilly, France, 
and wrote “. . . an orangerie, all the plants 
of which (some hundreds) being set out and 
in full blossom diffused the richest perfume 
I ever was regaled with.” 


Rousseau at Versailles 

Mention is made of the fact that Rous- 
seau painted the ceiling of the orangerie at 
Versailles in 1695. Of this same orangerie at 
Versailles, Lady Holland wrote in 1802 
“... and so to the orangerie, where there 
are trees in tubs as large as any I ever saw 
growing either at Nice or Naples in the 
common ground. One old tree they call 
Francois Premier, and they add that it is 
400 years old. It is satisfactorily proved by 
a proces verbal that it belonged to the 
constable of Bourbon, and was confiscated 
with the rest of his property, and so came to 
Francois I.” 

Princess Mary, daughter of Caroline and 
George II, married the German Prince 
Frederic of Hesse Cassel in 1740. There 
were, of course, great celebrations for the 
young couple when they came to Cassel, 
and the orangerie was the scene of many of 
the fetes. Mention is made of playing cards 
and supping in the orangerie, and later the 
evening was concluded with a ball in the 
orangerie. 


Oranges in Germany 

At the Ducal Palace at Stuttgart, capital 
of Wurttemberg, the memoirs of Charles- 
Lewis, Baron de Pollnitz, tell us that there 
was “.. . an orangerie, which is not to be 
parallell’d. The Trees are kept in full Moild, 
secur’d by a Roof and a sliding Partition, 
which they take care to warm in the 
Winter by several Stoves that make it one 
continu’d Summer.” The Baron also speaks 
of the King’s royal house at Charlottenburg 
near Berlin in 1729. It was built by King 
Frederic I and named for his wife. “The 
Orangerie is one of the most magnificent in 
Europe; not only with regard to the Beauty 
and Number of its Trees, but the Greatness 
of the Building in which they are kept all 
the Winter.” 
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This old German greenhouse dates back to 
2 when heating was a serious problem. 


The Home Garden 
Moves Indoors 


A giant datura lends a tropical atmosphere. 


Not so long ago, a greenhouse on the home 
grounds was considered a luxury, but mod- 
ern methods of construction and heating 
coupled with the ingenuity of gardeners 
who were eager to grow plants the year 
‘round have changed the picture. Plant 
rooms, lean-to greenhouses, the easily- 
operated pit-house, glorified bulk-head 
door spans, enlarged cellar windows and 
attractive ready-made plant windows are 
all typical of the thought and skill employed 
by plant enthusiasts to satisfy the needs of 
exotic material which they enjoy growing. 
Indeed, there are few houses where arrange- 
ments cannot be made for the necessary 
atmospheric and temperature conditions in 
which to make choice plants flourish. Then 
too, it is amazing what a wide variety of 


plants can be grown in a small area. 


The sun-heated pit lends itself to cool-house plants. 
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A sheltered corner is ideal for a lean-to greenhouse 





Gardening on a Miniature Scale 


by Anne Ashberry, Chignal-Smealey, Chelmsford, Essex, England 


LANNING and planting a sink or 
trough garden can be an endless source 
of pleasure to anyone who not only loves 
plants, but also has an appreciation of 
beauty in miniature. The brilliant colors 
and perfect proportions of leaf and flower 
which is characteristic of the minute plants, 
usually known as alpines, will enchant all 
who know and grow them; they are perfect 
subjects for the complete, little landscape 
in miniature 
There are many would-be gardegers who 
are thwarted by lack of time to cope with 
the work of keeping even a moderate-sized 
full-scale garden in order. For the busy man 
or woman, a garden in miniature can satisfy 
the desire to own and cultivate trees and 
plants, without incurring so much work 
that it becomes a burden. 


Tiny Plants to Fix 

From the many varieties of dwarf coni- 
fers and miniature roses and the wide range 
of alpines, including minute replicas of 
some of our best loved plants such as the 
daffodil, violet, dianthus, jasminum and 
iris, a selection can be grouped, in a suitable 
container, to make a perfect little garden. 
Such a garden, although measured in 
inches, can have Spring-flowering plants, 
followed by those which bloom in the 
Summer and Autumn, giving color and 
variation throughout the year. 

A complete scene with trees from six to 
ten inches high, roses four to six inches and 
various enchanting alpines can be designed 
to suit individual taste, and will give the 
owner not only the satisfaction of the 
gardener in cultivating unusual plants, but 


A miniature garden is 
seen to advantage, and con- 
sequently will give more 
pleasure if it is raised up on 
a pedestal 18 inches to 24 
inches from the ground. Or, 
if specially designed for a 
window ledge, it will make a 
vista from inside the room, 
giving an impression of a 
large garden viewed from a 
distance or through the 
wrong end of a telescope 
Such a garden can bring 
pleasure to those with lim 


ited space and time. 
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the additional pleasure of creating a tiny 
landscape to one’s own idea of beauty. The 
planning and planting of such a garden can 
be an ideal hobby for invalids and elderly 


folk. 


The most important feature of the gar- 
den should be the tree or trees used. Dwarf 
conifers vary in shape, color and habit, 
almost as much as their arborescent kin- 
dred, from the rich, dark green and spread- 
ing branches of Chamaecyparis obtusa nana, 
to the silver foliage and pendulous habit of 
Chamaecyparis pisife a squarrosa argenteus 
nana, and from the slender spire of glaucus 
green of Juniperus communis compressa to 
the feathery foliage of delicate gold which 
is so characteristic of Thuja orientalis rose- 
dalis compacta. Chamaecyparis obtusa inter- 
media and Chamaecyparis obtusa juniper- 
oides are two of the most compact and slow- 
growing trees, reaching a height of only 
two to three inches when over eight years 
old. Chamaecyparis thyoides andelyensis 
leptoclada is a symmetrical pyramid of deli- 
cate foliage which is also very slow growing. 


Miniature Shrubs 


Then there are the dwarf flowering 
shrubs, berberis, andromeda, jasminum 
and rhododendrons, and, most beautiful of 
all, the miniature roses. These lovely little 
plants are exquisitely proportioned, rather 
hardy and very free flowering. The smallest 
of them, Rosa chinensis minima (R. 
rouletti), is seldota more than four inches 
high, and sometimes bears as many as 17 
double pink flowers at once. Rosa gallica 
pumila is similar, but on a slightly larger 
scale. The rose Sweet Fairy is a delicate 


apple blossom pink, with fully double, 
sweetly-scented flowers. Pam is also pink, 
shading from deep rose in the center to the 
palest color in the outer petals. Bo-Peep has 
very small flowers of the palest shell pink, 
a very slow growing plant. 


Tom Thumb Roses 

The variety Oakington Ruby is larger in 
both flower and leaf, crimson in the bud, 
opening to a lighter shade. Midget has 
smal;, bright scarlet flowers, but the bush 
grows rather vigorously, and needs to be 
pruned to keep it shapely. Maid Marion has 
flowers with over 50 petals of rich'red which 
retain their color for a long while. Peon 
(Tom Thumb in America) is deep crimson 
with a white center. Red Elf is the loveliest 
of red roses; it is as small as Rosa chinensis 
minima, and the rich, dark red petals are of 
an exceptionally velvety texture. Pixie is a 
white rose of exquisite beauty; in cooler 
weather, the buds are sometimes faintly 
flushed with pink. 


A few of the most attractive alpines in- 
clude Asperula gussonei, Erinus alpinus, 
Campanula arvatica, Centaurium “‘portense,”’ 
Dianthus freyni, Gentiana verna, Hypericum 
“cuneatum,” Iris lacustris, Linum  sal- 
soloides nanum, Lobelia linariodes, Oxalis 
lobata, Primula scotica, Raoulia australis, 
and the very lovely Kabschia saxifrages 
with their neat cushions of grey-green foli- 
age and lovely flowers of white, pink or 
yellow which charm you in early Spring. 


The best container for a miniature gar- 
den is a genuine old stone sink, but one 
made of concrete will do if it is first thor- 

See Page 29 











Ernest Wilson’s Introductions 


by Edward I. Farrington, Weymouth, Massachusetts 


F ERNEST H. WILSON, the Arnold 

Arboretum’s famous plant hunter, were 
alive today he would be 75 years old. In the 
22 years which have elapsed since the date 
of his untimely death he would have seen 
scores of the plants introduced by him from 
China and neighboring countries finding 
their way rapidly into the gardens of 
America and many other lands. He would 
have watched the regal lily, which cost him 
a broken leg, become the most widely-grown 
lily now in cultivation. He would have been 
pleased with the wide use of his Chinese 
rhododendrons in England, where they 
seem more at home than on this side of the 
water, although doubtless some of them are 
to be found in and around Vancouver. In 
his travels through Europe and in our own 
Southland, he would have seen the ever- 
green honeysuckle, Lonicera nitida, from 
western China, used as a hedge plant. 
Grown as a specimen, it produces blue- 
purple transparent fruit, but it is not re- 
liably hardy north of Philadelphia. 


Changes in Formosa 

A visit to Australia would have shown the 
primrose jasmine, Jasminum mesnyi, to be 
widely cultivated there. It makes a four- 
foot bush and carries semi-double, yellow 
flowers, but it is hardy only in warm sec- 
tions. Tremendous changes have come to 
Formosa since the days Wilson went there 
in search of the tree known as the taiwania, 
the eastern counterpart of the sequoias of 
California. Then it was an island of people 
who had been head hunters, and whose 
trophies were not hard to find. There was a 
journey of high adventure before the tai- 
wanias were reached, but several young 
trees were brought to America and speci- 
mens are now to be found in the Southern 


and Western part of the country. Unfor- 
tunately the taiwania is not hardy in the 
North. That is almost true of the dove tree, 
too, although a specimen in the Arnold 
Arboretum blooms occasionally, as does one 
in Newport, Rhode Island. This is the tree 
which was the object of Wilson’s first trip to 
China, and in warmer spots its huge white 
bracts, waving lazily in the breeze, make an 
unusually dramatic picture. 


Two Great Arboretums 

There are two places in this country 
where Wilson’s woody plant introductions 
may be seen to advantage. One is, natur- 
ally, the Arnold Arboretum. The other is 
the Morton Arboretum at Lisle, Illinois, 
which issues a pamphlet guide, listing al- 
most 30 of Wilson’s trees or shrubs with a 
description and telling where each may be 
found in the Arboretum’s very extensive 
grounds. 


The Beauty Bush 
Doubtless no two persons would agree in 
n evaluation of Wilson’s material, but it is 
a good guess that the Beauty bush, Kol- 
kwitzia amabilis, is being planted in amateur 
gardens now more often than any of his 
other shrubs. Wilson himself wrote, ““This is 
a Chinaman of surpassing merit.” Its 
flowers resemble those of the weigelas some- 
what, but the bush grows taller. As a matter 
of fact, it needs regular pruning to keep it 
from becoming leggy, but as Wilson also 
wrote, “about mid-June it is transformed 
into a fountain of the purest pink.” 

Not every garden has a place for the tea 
crab, Malus hupehensis, but it is one of the 
best of the crab apples, particularly because 
of its habit of growth, although its white or 


Dr. Wilson, front center, surrounded by head hunters and Japanese policemen on the 
Island of Formosa. The policemen acted as guides, and kept the natives in subjugation. 


blush flowers are very attractive. Wilson 
was very fond of this crab, and often recom- 
mended it. 


Two Large-scale Plants 

Among the Wilson shrubs in my garden 
Neillia sinensis has an especially prominent 
place. It grows up to six feet, and carries 
pink tubular flowers in nodding racemes in 
May or June. Since it makes lush growth, 
it must be cut out often, but it has a way of 
throwing up shoots which may be dug and 
transplanted. 

Sorbaria arborea, sometimes called the 
tree-spiraea, is an impressive shrub, bearing 
immense white flower heads in great pro- 
fusion, but it grows 20 feet high, and has an 
equal width. It is much too big for my small 
place, and I have just been forced reluc- 
tantly to remove a magnificent specimen. 
Planted at a distance on a large estate, it is 
superb. 


June-blooming Dogwood 

Only an expert can distinguish between 
Cornus kousa from Japan and C. kousa 
chinensis from China, but the latter is the 
hardier, and is, I think, what I have. It is a 
very handsome tree with respect to form, 
and (as the Morton Arboretum Guide says) 
its exotic beauty in June is overwhelming. 
The fact that the blooms come as late as 
June means that they are not likely to be 
damaged by late frosts. However, my tree 
produces flowers abundantly only every 
other year. For all that, it is one of my most 
ornamental plants. 


Useful Cotoneasters 

Wilson brought a number of cotoneasters 
from China, and landscape architects have 
found them very useful. They are somewhat 
difficult to move, and some of them are not 
hardy in the North, but I have seen a color- 
ful effect created with the red-fruited kinds 
like C. divaricata and C. hupehensis. Most 
of the members of this group have incon- 
spicuous flowers, but C. multiflora calocarpa 
is an exception, having attractive blossoms 
as well as highly-colored fruit. C. racemi- 


flora soongorica is one of the hardiest of the 


tribe, and is unique because of its grey- 
green foliage. Wilson thought especially well 
of this shrub, and also had a liking for C. 
salicifolia floccosa, which is almost ever- 
green in the South. Most of the cotoneasters 
are spreading in habit, a fact indicating that 
they need plenty of room. It is unfortunate 
that their names are so difficult for ama- 
teurs to cope with. 


The Korean Boxwood 
The Korean little-leaf boxwood, Burus 
microphylla koreana, has found some favor 
in the North as a substitute for the common 
See Page 25 
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From a Gardener’s Notebook 


by Naomi Ingalls, Windsor, Vermont 


GQomMETIMES favorite garden subjects 
of olden days almost disappear from 
modern gardens, and often many of the 
newer plants of true value are all too seldom 
seen. Collinsia bicolor is one of the former, 
Planted in the garden in the Spring, col- 
linsia may attain a height of 20 inches in 
ordinary soil, blooming freely from June 
until frost. The inflorescence of this old- 
time plant is refreshing in its uniqueness of 
form; the blooms are deeply lipped and 
borne in whorls, tier above tier, like a 
Chinese pagoda, which gives rise to the 
common name of Chinese houses. The 
most common color combination is laven- 
der and white, but several other colors ap- 


pear from a mixed packet of seeds. 


Three Unusual Annuals 

(ilia capitata is another old timer, and 
one which has a long season of bloom. 
Known as the fairy thimble flower, the 
plant is erect and bushy, about two feet 
tall, and is covered with feathery foliage, 
all dotted with sky-blue thimbles. Bees 
hover about the azure, inch-wide blossoms, 
and the flowers dry nicely for use in Winter 


bouquets. 


The double sorts of clarkia grown in 
light shade will produce, in poorest soil, 
great spikes of flowers in the daintiest 
colors imaginable. Thriving in cool soil, 
the blossoms look like crinkled rosettes, or 
little carnations, and a bouquet of these 
charming pixie blooms will intrigue you. 


Annual candytuft deserves more attention 


Emilia sagittata, the tassel-flower, is a 
delightful annual with fluffy, half-inch 
blooms that resemble silken tassels. The 
plant flowers early from seed, and bright- 
ens the garden bed for a long period. 
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Flowers of Sapphire Blue 


A mass of echium suggests to me a 
sapphire sea. At flowering time, the illu- 
sion of waves is realistic when the Summer 
breeze stirs the blue blossoms. Blue Bed- 


Echium brings a note of blue 


der is a proven variety; White Hills, the 
favorite white sort, furnishes a cool tone, 
always welcome where hot-tempered pop- 
pies and peppery petunias are glowing 
nearby. 


White Blossoms 


Another white-flowered plant, useful as 
an edging, or for cutting; is Little Prince 
candytuft. Only six inches tall, it bears 
miniature spikes of snowy blossoms in 
hyacinth form. This is a good sort for 


The tassel-flower, Emilia sagittata 


planting late in the Fall. It will make your 
tulip bed a white delight in the Spring. I 
like the white form of cleome Snow Grown 
for the touch of gold amid its pale petals, 
and the airiness of the flowers. 


A fascinating, bushy perennial which 
furnishes many tiny, white flower clusters 
for bouquets is Galium boreale, which pre- 
sents the appearance of a dainty, green 
herb enveloped in fairy mist. 


Cupid’s Dart 

An unusual perennial, seldom seen, is 
catananche, called cupid’s-dart, from the 
shape of the leaves. The blossoms are 
fairly large, and somewhat resemble a 
double daisy, but what daisy can display 
blossoms of such melting, tender blue? 
These pointed-petaled flowers, ideal for 
cutting, last well. Snow White is a new 
variety, with blossoms of purest white, 
borne like those of the blue sort on plants 
25 inches in height. These plants are 
drought resistant, and the blooms may be 
dried for Winter decoration. 


For the Hardy Border 


Among the new digitalis, Princess 
Pastel mixture is enticing in the delicate 
beauty of its coloring. If you plant it, you 
will enjoy “witches thimbles’’ in pink, 
apricot, buff, rose and heliotrope on four- 
foot stalks. A biennial, the plants should 
be given good drainage, and I find that 
they Winter well when grown on a slope, 
with pine needles tucked in under the 
leaves around each plant. 

Two good perennial bachelor’s buttons 
that seem to be very little known are Cen- 
taurea orientalis and C. ruthenica, with 
reddish, and yellow blooms, respectively. 
These blossom all Summer, and are good 
in bouquets, while the unopened buds are 
of decorative value, since they resemble 


Collinsia bicolor, an oldtime favorite 


squatty bottles in brown basketry. One 
may see burly bees, at most any hour of the 
day, hovering over these tall plants, seek- 
ing their “coke” hidden in these fat, demi- 
johns of flowerland. 
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‘VERYONE who knows or enjoys the 
earth’s vegetation likes to walk in a 
forest. To walk on the forests, go to the 
mountains of northern Lappland, a little 
over 1,000 miles from the North Pole. On 
mountain meadows fully grown willows 
generations old are but an inch or two in 
height—and form carpets as soft and invit- 
ing to step on as the grass of a good lawn. On 
mountain tops century-old dwarf birches 
cling closer to the rocks than the rock-spray 
cotoneaster planted in American gardens 
Just where is this unusual country, and 
what kind of climate has produced such 
forests? (See paragraph under map 


Climate 

In this land of the midnight sun there 
is continuous daylight for some 10 weeks 
in the Summer, yet the temperature sel- 
dom goes above 60°F. During June, July 
and much of August the valleys and moun- 
tainsides are wet from melting snow and 
green with vegetation. But for nine months 
of the year it is a frozen land: snow-covered 
mountains are everywhere. 

To appreciate its present climate one 
must recall that except for some of the 
higher mountain peaks, all inland Scan- 
dinavia was covered for thousands of years 
with a great ice sheet that persisted until 
about 7,000 years ago. Actually, the differ- 
ence between the Ice Age climate and that 
of the present is not very great. We are told 
that if the average temperature in Lappland 
were to drop only about 15°F., it would 
mean a return to the Ice Age; great glaciers 
would again begin to form. This being 
the case, one could hardly expect more than 
just what one finds—-snow fields throughout 
the mountains, which melt for a few weeks 
in midsummer but never disappear 


The People 
We have no way of knowing when the 
early Lapps migrated from inner Asia to 


Lappland, for there was no written Lap- 
pish language until 300 °to 400 years ago. 
But records show that the Scandinavians 
have traded with the Lapps for at least 15 
centuries; so, for probably 2,000 years or 
more the Lapps have occupied the same 
magnificent but desolate mountain coun- 
try. Thirty thousaud Lapps in some 15,000 
square miles is perhaps as dense a popula- 
tion as could be expected in a semipolar 
waste region that is all but uninhabitable, 
yet nowhere else on earth do so many 
people live so far north. The Lappish lan- 
guage is related to those spoken along the 
Arctic coast of European Russia and western 
Siberia; and though it is perhaps nearer to 
Finnish than any other, the Lapps and 
Finns cannot understand one another. 

In Swedish Lappland there are no high- 
ways, no motor cars; and if there were. 
there would be almost no one to use them; 
but the iron ore from the Kiruna mines is 
important enough to justify a railroad. 
Thanks to the Kiruna ore, one can go 
nearer the North Pole by rail in Swedish 
Lappland than anywhere else in the world. 


Wild Plants 

In all the Scandinavian Peninsula there 
are some 2,000 kinds of flowering plants 
that grow in the wild. In northern Lappland 
this numer is reduced to only about 250, 
and most are perennials. They bloom from 
the time the snow begins to melt in late May 
until the frosts come the third week in 
August; the season is hardly long enougl 
for annuals to grow, flower and produce 
seed. One of the exceptions, an annual, is a 
gentian, Gentiana nivalis. Of the herbaceous 
perennials, the glacial buttercup, Ran- 
unculus glacialis, is one of the loveliest; to 
discover a lone specimen poking its flowers 
up between boulders or along the edge of a 
snow field near the top of a five-thousand- 


Snow fields are everywhere, even in midsummer; they melt slowly, but never disappear. 
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Lappland— 
Strangely 


by George S. Avery, Jr., Di 


Reprinted from Plants 


Bd 


Lappland has no geographic borders; it is not a ¢ 
Scandinavian Peninsula, where Norway, Sweden a 
square miles of it, partly forested, and partly semi} 
three countries; fewer than 2,000 live inside the Ru 
means that its latitude is comparable to that of the 
(Iceland is entirely south of the Arctic Circle.) 


Copyright 1951, The Brooklyn Botanic Ga 


Arctic diapensia, Diapensia lapponica, 
with its deep green matted foliage, is 
one of Lappland’s cushion-plants. 
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in the ordinary sense. The northern fourth of the 
and meet, is the heart of Lappland — some 15,000 
ste. The world’s 30,000 Lapps live chiefly in these 
order. Lappland is beyond the Arctic Circle, which 
third of Greenland or the northern half of Alaska 


000 Washington Ave., Brooklyn 25, N. Y 


Except for the Summer in the mountains 
to avoid “heat” and insects, reindeer spend 
the year near Lapp villages in the valleys. 
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foot mountain is not unusual. Other genera 
of herbaceous perennials (species mostly un- 
familiar) are Campanula, Geranium, Poten- 
tilla, fireweed (Epilobium), hawkweed 
(Hieracitum), goldenrod, chickweed and 
saxifrage. 

Among the dwarf shrubs is the Lapp- 
land rhododendron, R. lapponicum. It 
blooms in June, and is the only species of 
rhododendron that grows so far north. It 
grows only on calcareous, approximately 
neutral soil.* Other dwarf shrubs that are 
also more or less familiar in our Western 
Hemisphere are: arctic white heather, 
Cassiope tetragona; ground birch, Betula 
nana; mountain avens, sometimes called 
“arctic-rose,”” Dryas octopetala; mountain 
heath, Phyllodoce caerulea; alpine-azalea, 
Loiseleuria procumbens; alpine crowberry, 
E-mpetrum hermaphroditum; bog-rosemary, 
Andromeda _polifolia; black bearberry, 
Arctostaphylos alpina and some of the dwarf 
blueberries, Vaccinium myrtillus and V. 
uliginosum. 

Lappland, like most of the Arctic, is a 
motherland of dwarf trees and shrubs. 
To grow above the Winter snow is to die, 
and thus it is that the dwarfs have been 
successful. High in the mountains the 
forests are like lawns, or low compact- 
growing ground covers. There are only five 
kinds of familiar trees that succeed in that 
rigorous climate. In the lower valleys they 
are treelike, but a few hundred feet up a 
mountainside they are dwarfs, or drop out 
altogether. Three of them are well known 
in the United States: mountain-ash, Sorbus 
aucuparia, Norway spruce, Picea abies and 
Scots pine, Pinus sylvestris; the others are a 
gray birch, Betula tortuosa, and two kinds of 
willow. 


Farms and Gardens 

The northern limit of agriculture in 
Lappland goes far beyond that of our 
own hemisphere; an occasional potato patch 
is not uncommon in Lapp villages more 


than 100 miles north of the circle. Rye and 
barley can also be grown. 

Readers may have wondered, as I have, 
how far north one finds ornamental plants 

for example, how far north do people gar- 
den? Lappland gave the answer. A hundred 
miles north of the Arctic Circle in the 
famous Swedish ore town of Kiruna, there 
are a few private gardens and an attractive 
little park. In the park and gardens on the 
last day of July there were tulips, colum- 
bines, petunias, asters, chrysanthemums 
and dahlias—all in full bloom, a midsummer 
galaxy. In the eight frost-free weeks of con- 
tinuous daylight, apparently everything 
blooms at once or not at all. 


Typical Days 

It was with a scientific expedition (fol- 
lowing the 1950 Stockholm International 
Botanical Congress) that I went to Lapp- 
land. There were more than 100 of us, from 
23 different countries. In the tiny village of 
Abisko we were taken care of simply but 
happily in the school—and a variety of 
other places. For botanical exploration, we 
generally started westward each morning 
on the 9:26 train from Abisko, and went to 
station stops with such Lappish names as 
Katterjokk and Vassijaure or Swedish 
names as Bjérkliden and Koppardsen. 
We climbed mountains called Nuolja, 
Ljutatjarro and Laktatjakko. Our con- 
stant companions were the over-sized mos- 
quitoes—and unlucky was the man who 
forgot to carry his little bottle of mosquito 
oil. 

Here are a few typical diary entries: 

“July 24: almost atop Kopparasen. 
Mostly barren rock areas higher up; 
stopped for lunch by magnificent small 
mountain lake and glacier. The only fre- 
quently occurring plants in the adjacent 
meadow are arctic willow, arcticZrose, 
and star saxifrage.” 

See Page 28 


Fireweed and other wildings cover the walls and roof of this turf-covered Lapp home. 
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GARDENER 


COME January the mails are filled with 
new catalogs, and there is always a certain 
until we have dis- 
covered what's new. To be sure, the cata- 
logs do not change very much from year to 
The old, familiar favorites are always 
is the one 


amount of suspense 


year. 
there, but the caption 
that catches the eye of every enthusiastic 
The plants listed and illustrated 
introductions, 


“novelties” 


gardener. 
may not always be 
rather they are the result of careful selec- 
tion and the ability of one or more growers 
to propagate plants that have not been 
available in quantity. Actually there are 
few new plants being discovered today, 
since plant hunting is a very limited field 
requiring unusual skill and patience and an 
amazing amount of time and energy. Then, 
too, the field of plant breeding may be con- 
sidered in the same category, and there is 
the additional element of tremendous ex- 
pense since the result of a plant hunting 
expedition or the length of time spent on 
plant breeding cannot always be antici 
pated. Indeed, the consideration of such a 
venture takes on the aspect of a gamble in 
an age when the great aim seems to_be for 
security rather than adventure. 


new 


MOST of us do not find it possible to travel 
around the world to see the things we are 


curious about. Consequently, we must be 
content to sit by our own firesides, and read 
somebody else’s observations. This second- 
ary kind of experience, however, is not 
without its rewards, for we, the readers, can 
enjoy the experiences without any of the 
inconveniences (another expression of our 
lazy twentieth century way of living). This 
issue of Horticulture carries us to the West 
coast with its cover illustration of the 
Joshua tree, to Colorado with the Winter 
birch — on the frontispiece, to New 
Ipswich, New Hampshire, for a visit with 
Haydn Pearson. All the while, we share 
Ferne Kellenberger’s experiences in growing 
gloxinias in Arkansas, and learn how to pol- 
linate amaryllis from Iva Johnston in Texas. 
Dr. Avery of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden 
takes us on a trip to fascinating Lappland, 
and E. I. Farrington reminisces about 
Ernest Wilson and his fabulous jaunts to 
the Orient. Yes — we listen to Anne Ash- 
berry, too, as she tells about a new kind of 
garden interest in England. We have all 
had a long trip and a pleasant time, and the 
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road was fairly easy. With you the editors 
have had a lot of fun, and like David Fair- 
child we can realize that the World is Our 
Garden. 


JANUARY is the ideal month for arm-chair 
gardening. House plants (if you don’t have 
too many of them) are easily cared for, and 
there are usually a few long evenings to 
browse among your garden books. There 
was a time when I took a special group of 
plants or a period of garden design and 
spent an entire Winter tracking down 
everything I could find on the subject 
What fun it was! Then one Winter season, 
I gave all my spare hours to the study of 
glass. Another project was my search for 
the lesser known Irish poets of contem- 
porary fame and an acquaintance of their 
writings. Glassmaking and Irish poetry, to 
some, may be a far cry from gardening, but 
I did not find it so. Glassmakers from an 
early date decorated their pieces with 
enamel, or by means of etching, and often 
used flower motifs to embellish their work; 
that tradition has not been neglected by 
many modern designers of fine glass. With 
the poets, too, I found a pleasant bond of 
companionship, since many of them ex- 
pressed their feeling for the beauties of the 
natural landscape. Sometimes it was the 
word pictures that caught my fancy, and, 
then again, it was the philosophy expressed 
— or the color and atmosphere which the 
verse conveyed. At any rate, I am con- 
vinced that those of us who enjoy green 
things growing, whether in the garden or 
on the window ledge, have a common bond 
with many who trod the road expressing 
themselves in other ways. 


I HAVE often wondered what it would be 
like to be snowbound for a week or more in a 
place where you simply could not get to 
town or receive any mail. Having always 
been a city dweller, I have never had the 
fun of being shut in, so to speak, for more 
than half a day. Perhaps I wouldn't like 
it, but I would certainly like to be able to 
enjoy the experience of being truly snow- 
bound. Then I would get an opportunity to 
read some of the things that have been 
gathering dust on my shelves for too long. 
Or I might have the fun of reviewing my file 
of old catalogs and notes. Best of all might 
come the discovery of a new hobby. Some- 


times, you know, we have to be discom- 
moded in order to discover some new field of 
endeavor that carries our thoughts far from 
the mad world in which we live to a new 
pasture where the grass is greener than we 
ever thought it could be. 


THE strangest messages and bits of infor- 
mation pass across my desk daily, but here 
is one from the news bureau of the General 
Electric, of all places, that most gardeners 
will enjoy reading. At the top of the page it 
was stated that this message could be re- 
leased after 7:30 P. M. on November 28, 
1951. Actually, I think, it is readable at 
most anytime. 

“If you still think of earthworms as 
nothing but fishbait, you’ve missed the 
boat. 

“According to Dr. G. E. Gates, well-known 
zoological expert and former head of the 
Colby College Biology Department, earth- 
worms have been used in medicines the 
world over, because of their very high 
vitamin content. Moreover, history books 
tell of roast worms putting in a very suc- 
cessful appearance on the banquet tables 
of France. 

“While most earthworms have definite 
regenerative powers, there appears to be 
great differences among the 2,000 known 
species as to the degree to which this process 
can take place. Sometimes an earthworm in 
regeneration will grow a head where he 
should have grown a tail, and vice versa, 
but such two-headed or two-tailed freaks 
are usually doomed to a quick death. 

“Not every earthworm will fit into a bait 
can, either. Some Texas varieties reach six 
feet in length, and Australia outdoes even 
the Lone Star State with a giant species 
that is 12 feet long. Nor are earthworms 
always in the ground. In Central America 
and New Guinea they live in trees 40 to 60 
feet high, and in Siam worms have been 
found on the roofs of the tallest buildings. 

“And here’s another angle: species of the 
earthworm in the East Indies can warble a 
creditable tune. Probably something like 
‘I've Got My Love to Keep Me Worm’.” 


WHY is it that so many of us like to talk 
about things to eat? It isn’t that we are al- 
ways hungry or that we live simply to eat. 
Rather, I think it is because so many of the 
good things of the vegetable kingdom are 
either poorly cooked or overdone. Take the 
matter of spinach, for example. In res- 
taurants, especially, it is a most woe- 
begone looking vegetable as usually served. 
Yet cooked quickly, served while its leaves 
still retain their form and garnished to your 
liking, spinach can be most palatable. The 
same is true of young mustard greens, 
endive, beet greens and numerous other 
kinds. There is a certain tartness of flavor 
about these greens which even well-meaning 
cooks have yet to discover. That goes, too, 
for many of the pot-herbs which grow 
among the grasses in our Spring meadows. 
It only takes a little imagination to make 
ordinary vegetables pleasant to the taste. 
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Annual Awards 
& 


© of the 


Massachusetts Horticultural 


Society 


HE following prizes for 1951, awarded by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
have been announced by Arno H. Nehrling, Executive Secretary. 


Albert C. Burrage Gold Vase 


The Albert C. Burrage Gold Vase for the most outstanding exhibit in any of the Society's 
exhibitions held during the present year to Mr. and Mrs. John S. Ames of North Easton 
for their formal azalea garden staged at the 1951 Spring Show. Many fine specimens of 
azaleas were arranged with taste, distinction and great artistry. Individually, the quality 
of the plants showed prime cultural skill, and the overall effect gave Grand Hall the glow- 
ing atmosphere of Springtime. The Albert C. Burrage Gold Vase is the most coveted 


horticultural award in America. 


GARDEN AWARDS 


The Gold Medal: To Mr. and Mrs. R. E. Danielson of Groton, for a carefully developed 
estate set among great trees and rolling lawns from which one enjoys a vista of a hilly 
landscape. Distinctive features include a small formal garden, a retaining wall planted 
with alpines and a well designed cutting garden. A grass edged swimming pool surrounded 
by a group of trees and shrubs is a fine example of how horticulture can be adapted 


to enhance a natural setting. 


The Gold Medal: To Mrs. Aldus Higgins of Worcester, for a series of enclosed gardens 
where walls and yew hedges have been happily combined. A broad expanse of turf between 
the carefully-planned herbaceous borders. the wide sloping lawns and the well-grown trees 
all combine to make a superb setting in pleasing proportion to the handsome Tudor house. 


The Silver Medal: To Mrs. H. P. Emery of Worcester, for a place of old-fashioned charm 
where rambling walks lead along a pond to an outstanding planting of laurel, grouped with 
taste and notable horticultural success. Other features include a cutting garden and a 
sunken garden developed in part of the foundation of an old barn. The unusual assortment 
of ground covers is another evidence of the devotion of a born horticulturist. 


The Bronze Medal: To Mr. and Mrs. Mitchell Johnson of Andover, for their attractive 
grounds, stretching back from the village street, where superb ancient trees, well-placed 
shrubs and rolling slopes of lawn create an atmosphere of remoteness and space. 

The Society's Garden Certificate: To Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., of Salem. for a 
planting of trees and shrubs at its Loring Avenue plant. Here evergreens and growing 
shrubs have been arranged effectively to create a pleasing picture which reflects how an 
industrial area can be planted with distinction. 

The Committee on Gardens includes: Oliver Wolcott, Hamilton, Chairman; Mrs. John 
G. Coolidge, Andover and Boston; Alexander I. Heimlich, Woburn; Walter Hunnewell, 
Wellesley; and Seth L. Kelsey, East Boxford. 


Albert C. Burrage Porch Fund Medal 


The Albert C. Burrage Porch Fund Medal: To Mr. and Mrs. Harold S. Ross of Hing- 
ham, for an unusual terrace developed in conjunction with an informal group of roses and 
an old wisteria vine. The design of the terrace is well balanced, pleasing and restful. 
Unusual skill has been used in locating a pleasant outdoor living room which on one side 
overlooks a steep hillside containing plants of a wide variety and on the other a small, 


well-designed formal garden. 
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Presenting Our New 
Advertising Manager 


ROM time to time we are fortunate in 

being able to add new members to the 
staff of Horticulture. It is my pleasure and 
privilege to introduce to our readers Rich- 
ard C. Husselbee of Watertown, Massa- 
chusetts, as Advertising Manager of our 
magazine. Mr. Husselbee succeeds William 
R. Littlefield who has accepted a position 
in New York City. 


Ricnarp C. Husse.Bee 


Our new advertising manager, a veteran 
of World War II, where he served as a pilot 
in the Air Force, brings to his position a rich 
and varied experience in the advertising 
world. He has attended the University of 
Pittsburgh, and is a graduate of Boston 
University where he also studied in its 
graduate school. I feel that friends of 
Horticulture will enjoy their contacts with 
our new associate. 

Arno H. NEHRLING 
Director of Publications 


EEELELEEEEE LEE 


Our January Cover 


The Joshua tree or the tree yucca, (Yucca 
brevifolia) featured on our January cover, is 
perhaps the most famous tree of the 
Mohave Desert. It points its weird arms to 
heaven as if in an attitude of constant sup- 
plication. It is one of the few desert trees 
that occur in “forest’’ formation, and in 
some areas open forests of this bizarre tree 
extend for miles. The unique Joshua tree 
grows with the desert juniper at the upper 
elevation of the Mohave, where the two 
make congenial and picturesque compan- 
ions as they flourish together. 


EEEEELELEEEEEE 
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Growing Amaryllis 
From Page 12 


Planting the Seeds 

Some growers carefully stand the seeds 
on the edge when planting, and others lay 
them flat. I have tried them both ways, 
and can see no appreciable difference. Cover 
the seeds with one-fourth inch of leaf mold 
or sifted peat moss. Keep damp but not 
wet until the thin grass-like blades appear 
Letting the soil become dry stops germina- 
tion, and the seeds rot. If planting in the 
open ground, plant in shade. The hot sun 
dries the top of the soil too rapidly. Plant- 
ing the seeds in a bulb pan is perhaps the 
most successful for full germination. Use 
a soil of one-fourth sifted compost, one-half 
sandy leaf mold, and one-fourth garden 
soil Let them grow in the pots undis 
turbed for the first year. 


Transplanting the Seedlings 

On a cool cloudy day, the year-old seed 
lings are transferred to the garden. Plant 
in a previously prepared bed. They like 
pienty of humus in the soil as they have a 
fibrous, brittle root system. In the alka- 
line soil areas, it is better to apply super 
phosphate in bands two inches under the 
root system. In high alkaline soils, the 
calcium unites with superphosphate, and 
makes a non-soluble salt, if the super- 
phosphate is simply worked into the soil. 
Applying in concentrated zones makes it 
available to the plants 

Plant the seedlings an inch deeper than 
they are growing in the pots. Set 12 to 16 
inches apart in rows that are 16 inches 


Photo: Ward Linton 
An improved form of hybrid amaryllis. 


Winter Care in Texas 

When the frost has killed the tops, mulch 
the seedling bed with at least three inches 
of stable bedding, and more is preferred. 
The stable bedding is more than half straw, 
and does not pack tightly. If a tight pack- 
ing mulch is used, the seedlings are smoth- 
ered. Aside from watering during periods 
of drought, they receive no other care 
other than another inch of mulch added in 
the Spring. If the mulch is not added dur- 
ing the Spring and early Winter, the en- 
larging bulb gets too near the surface and 
becomes frozen without the mulch. 


First Seedling Blooms 

Amaryllis seedlings will start blooming 
the third year. If a seedling bloom is dis- 
appointing, leave it alone until the second 
year of bloom. They are much prettier 
after the first year. If the seedling is 
worthy of a place in the garden, take it up 
in October, let it dry and come into bloom 
in a pot in the house. When the foliage has 
grown to be 10 to 12 inches high, and the 
weather is warm, set the plants, four to five 
inches deep, in the garden, where it is to 
remain. It will bloom from five to 10 years 
without being disturbed. An American 
hybrid bulb, taken from the ground after 
seven years, measured 17 inches in circum- 
ference, and had four bloom stalks with 
four to five blooms. 


Depth of Planting 

One oddity about this interesting flower 
is that if the bulb is planted five inches 
deep in soil when first received, it will rot or 
smother. If it is allowed to bloom, and the 
foliage develops to a foot in length, it can 
be planted deep. 

The Winters in the Southwest are rather 
severe. The thermometer hovered from 0 
degrees to 10 degrees during the Winter of 
1950 and 1951, for a full week. A pure 
white bulb from Herman Brown and a pure 
pink from Van Meeuven of Holland, 
planted in the way described above, came 
romping up to bloom when warm dayscame. 

Seedlings grown from the American and 
Dutch strains are developing more hardi- 
ness from their outdoor growing. 

The amaryllis is a rewarding plant. It 
requires little care, and gives a month of 
bloom, if the plant is well-established. 
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Mulching Prune Trees 

Karl D. Brase, fruit tree specialist at the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Geneva, New York, advises that mulching is a 
means of protecting prune trees against Winter injury and of 
keeping them alive. Investigation of the causes of the death of 
Stanley prunes concluded that the tendency to overbear year 
after year and the imperfect union between the Stanley bud and 
the rootstock were possible causes. These can bring about injury 
or death in severe cold or drought. Thus, mulching will provide 
insulation against low temperatures, hold moisture in the soil and 


keep trees in good growing condition 


New Hybrid Pine 

Forest research men at the Institute of Forest Genetics at 
Placerville, California, have developed a hybrid pine which may 
have the commercial value of the ponderosa pine. According to 
the American Nurseryman, the first cross-pollinations were made 
in 1943 between the ponderosa and the Apache pine. At the end 
of one year, the seedlings bore more bundles of needles than the 
non-hybrid pines, and after two years they were superior in all 
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respects except for shorter tops. At the end of the six-year period 
the hybrids have longer and heavier roots, a thicker stem, thicker 
bark and greater height, heavier foliage and higher water content 
than the ponderosa. 


Weed Control in Onions 

Experiments conducted by the Department of Vegetable Crops 
at Cornell, Ithaca, New York, indicate that the use of chemicals 
and herbicides on onions show some success in controlling weeds. 
Calcium cyanamid and E. C. 3740, applied as a pre-emergence 
treatment, gave satisfactory weed control for some time after the 
application. Calcium cyanamid controlled the weeds for two 
weeks, while E. C. 3740 was effective for one month. Potassium 
cyanate, selected for the post-emergence treatment, showed the 
material should not be used when the onions are in the flag stage. 
In larger onions, 100 gallons of spray per acre was necessary for 
satisfactory control. Agrony! A, an oil also used, was rather toxic 
to weeds, and had a considerable residual effect. 


Crop Tolerance to Sodium TCA 

Although sodium TCA 90° has been used mostly for the con- 
trol of perennial grasses, its value for the control of annual grasses 
in certain tolerant crops has been generally accepted in recent 
months. As a result of tests carried on throughout the United 
States and Canada, both sugar and red beets were found to have 
considerable tolerance to the chemical. When applied at approxi- 
mately 10 pounds per acre before the beets are up, the spray will 
prevent the emergence of foxtail, crab grass and other weedy 
annual grasses. Flax, tomatoes and cabbage in certain field tests 
proved to tolerate 10 pounds per acre of sodium 90% when ap- 
plied as a pre-emergence treatment reports the Market Growers 
Journal. 
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Peasfers Que). 


I received a potted heather for Christmas, and would like to know 
how to take care of it. Its leaves began to drop a few days after I 
recewed it. 

To begin with, your heather is probably not a heather at all, 
but one of the heaths. The heathers belong to the Calluna genus 
and the heaths to the Erica genus. Doubtless heaths do not make 
good house plants, and are best designated to the cool greenhouse, 
though there they continue to be temperamental. You should 
give your “heather” the coolest room possible, where it gets 
some sun, and water it carefully, being cautious to avoid wetness. 
Place it outdoors in the late Spring, and better still find it a 
place in the garden where the soil is well-drained, acid and peaty. 


* * * 


How should rhododendron and other evergreen branches taken 
from the garden be handled in order to make them keep longer? 

In addition to making fresh cuts, at a slant, on the stems 
periodically, and keeping the water clean, it is a good practice to 
put one tablespoon of glycerine to each quart of water. During 
cold weather, cut the branches when the thermometer is above 
freezing, and warm days after a rain are ideal because the sap 
has rushed into the branches. In the home or office keep the 
vases away from the direct heat of the radiator. Dusting or 
washing the leaves will bring out the natural gloss, and also 
lengthen their usefulness 

+ * * 


What temperatures do alstroemerias, A. pelegrina, require? I 
started some bulbs last Fall which are not doing too well. They have 
been growing under “too warm” conditions, I have been told. 

These lovely tuberous-rooted plants from South America re- 
quire a cool growing temperature which should not reach over 55 
degrees during the night. A sandy, humusy soil and plenty of sun- 
shine are needed. After flowering they should be dried off before 
starting again the following season. Alstroemerias are the 
“Peruvian lilies” of the florist trade; they are also called that on 
the West coast where A. aurantiaca and its varieties are much 


grown. 
* . * 


I started a veltheimia for the first time this Fall, and want to 
know how to handle it after it is through blossoming. 

If kept out of strong sunlight, veltheimia flower stalks will last 
for as much as six weeks, but after they have faded, continue to 
water the plant about twice a week until the foliage matures. 
After that, watering should be decreased, and the pot placed in 
the cellar, and kept dry through the Summer. In the Autumn 
the bulb may be started again. 

* . * 


Kindly explain how the fig is pollinated. 

The pollination of the fig is an interesting process, and one 
not widely known. Actually, the part which we know as the 
“fruit” is not a fruit. but a receptacle (syncarp) inside of which 
scores of minute male and female flowers bloom and mature 
entirely in the dark. Pollination of these flowers is brought 
about by tiny insects which enter the receptacles through the 
tiny openings at the terminal ends. It is the female flowers 
which produce the seeds, in reality small fruits, after pollination. 
In California where figs are grown commercially, the insects are 
bred for the purpose, and the process of pollination is known as 
caprification, after the caprifig, the variety used solely for pollina- 
tion. With many fig varieties the “‘fruits’’ will not develop 
without this pollination. Calimyrna, Kassaba, Bardajie and 
Turkey are the names of some which fit into this group. How- 
ever, there are other varieties which will produce edible, though 
sterile, “fruits’’ without caprification. White Genoa, Rond 
Noire and Osborn’s Prolific are some of these. 
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SUTTON’S 
Excelsior Hybrids! 





A distinctly new break in this 
old-fashioned English flower! The 
florets are carried all round the 
stem, and the blooms are huge and 
bright. Yeu’ll want these glorious 
foxgloves in your garden too! 
Send 4oc for a packet to Sutton’s 
Resident Representative, 


G. H. PENSON 
Box 646,GLEN HEAD, N.Y. 


Complete catalogue 10c which can be 
deducted from your first order of $1. 
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oie swnaom $395 
Your New Onli 
GREENHOUSE 


A cozy Orlyt Greenhouse where you relax Your new Orlyt becomes the most 
in the sunshine and grow fresh flowers used room in your $175 
Yet it home. Size 5 by 10 ft 





and vegetables all year ‘round 

costs much less than buildings of usual . , 
construction. You don't build Orlyt . 4 
just set it up. Comes in sections that go 
together with bolts and screws. Five 
models available ... Choice of straight 
or slanted sides. Also lean-to-greenhouses 
Prices range from $175 to $780 for the 
greenhouse structure only, ready to go on 
your foundation. Plant benches, carefree 
automatic heat and ventilation at 
reasonable prices. Convenient terms 
available. Send for fascinating free book 
let No. 70J that tells all about it 


LORD «» BURNHAM 


IRVINGTON, N. Y. DES PLAINES, ILL. 


This one is larger and provides 
more growing space 
Size 13 by 18 ft 
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SUMMER 


The silvery blue-gray 

foliage has a delicate 
charm all its own. And the airy Tyrian 
rose flower spikes add matchless beauty 
all summer long, Our plants will bloom 
this year. Grows to 8 ft., but may be 
pruned to any height desired. Ideal for 
seashore or lakeside gardens as Tamarix 
is very tolerant of salt air and wind. 


Blooming size plants 
2 for $2.95 postpeid 


e 
CUSHION 'MUM 
Collection 


A most gooutes 
garden favorite. Do well in full sun or 
partial shade. Bloom from late August 
till severe frost. 1 each of Red, Pink, 
Bronze and Yeilow. 


All 4 only postpaid 
“\c BIGFREE 1952 CATALOG °.”" 
KELLY BROS. NURSERIES, INC. 


60 Maple Street, Dansville, N.Y. 
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VIGORO* 


Tablets 


IN NEW, LARGE 
ECONOMY PACKAGE 


Vigoro tablets—in this 
new 48 tablet p»ckage 
contain all the food 
elements your house 
plants need to grow 
and thrive best! 
Get them today 


Just push tablet in the soil 


A PRODUCT OF mort fer Suit & 


SWIFT & COMPANY 
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Company scomp ete 
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Order from Horticulture’s Book Dept. 


| The Outdoors in Color 
| Wildlife in Color. By Roger Tory Peterson. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $3.00, 
To turn the pages of this delightful little 
volume is almost as pleasant as a ramble with the 


| author whose infectious enthusiasm and rare 
| skill have made for him thousands of admirers 


throughout the nation. Few writers and students 
of wildlife have the faculty of enlivening what 
they say about birds, mammals, butterflies, 
flowers, trees and reptiles with the disarming 
charm and accuracy of Mr. Peterson. If there are 
any criticisms of the illustrations in color, one 
must remember that they are the work of more 
than a dozen painters, each of whom saw his 
subjects in his own inimitable way. Seldom does 
one find a compact volume of less than 200 pages 
so lavishly illustrated and so well annotated. 
This little book of handy size is one of the most 
delightful volumes of the year, and one that will 
be reprinted many times. It makes our out-of- 
door world come alive, and I want it near me 
where I can turn its pages frequently to refresh 
my memory and learn to know ina more familiar 
way facts that I should not forget. 





Multiplying the Wee Plants 
The Propagation of Alpines. By Lawrence 

D. Hills. New York: Pellegrini and 

Cudahy. $5.00. 

In 464 tightly packed pages, with more than 
40 halftones and numerous line drawings, the 
author has assembled a volume of amazing com- 
pleteness. The extensive plant lists, the methods 
of propagation and the glossary of specific 
names have been carefully checked by experts, 
and the curators of the rock gardens at Kew have 
left their imprint on the work. It is gratifying, 
indeed, in these days of rising costs to come 
upon a specialized volume done with unusual 
skill and devotion. For the tremendous amount 
of information it contains, it is also modestly- 
priced. Enthusiasts of alpine plants in America 
may have to adapt somewhat different ap- 
proaches to propagation problems in some 
instances, but it will none the less be a “house- 
keeping must” for all who love the “wee’’ things 
that grow in the mountain fastnesses throughout 


the world 


The Family of the Philodendron 
The Cultivated Aroids. By M. R. Birdsey. 

Berkeley, California: The Gillick Press. 

$4.25. 

Perhaps the title of this book sounds a bit 
formidable, but the collectors of foliage plants 
and they are ever on the increase) will rejoice at 
the careful classification and top-notch photo- 
| graphs of the aglaonemas, caladiums, dieffen- 
bachias, monsteras, philodendrons, zantedeschias 
and many of the lesser known genera in this most 
adaptable group of plants. Careful botanical 
descriptions and valuable notes on the history, 
culture and background of these plants are 
| additional features of this long-needed volume. 

In fact, the pictures alone are worth the price of 
the book, since they are not only of exceptional 
quality, but of great help in properly identifying 





a group of plants whose sturdiness and archi- 
tectural characteristics lend themselves ad- 
mirably to twentieth century apartment living. 
Undoubtedly this book will be well-thumbed in 
libraries and among house plant collectors who 
find it practical to own every available reference 
about their favorite plants. 


Growth of Gardenin 
Pioneer American Gardening. Compiled 
by Elvenia Slosson. New York: Coward- 

McCann, Ine. $3.75. 

More than 60 contributors have researched 
and written to make possible this historic gar- 
land on the ventures of those who first strove to 
tame the wilderness of this country. Early 
botanists like John Bartram of Philadelphia, 
explorers like Tradescant, contemporary horti- 
culturists like Dr. Niels Hansen of South Dakota, 
and dozens of others are to be found in these 
pleasant essays. Park development, conservation 
and dozens of stories of old plants introduced 
from Europe and Asia are to be found here. This 
is the kind of book one reads leisurely, for each 
chapter gives us a picture of the rise and growth 
of gardening in the various states, and there are 
some highly informative pieces as well. The com- 
piler would be the last person to claim that the 
book is exhaustive in its treatment. Rather it is a 
refreshing glimpse into the past. Abundant 
illustrations and a healthy bibliography add to 
the completeness of the work. 


New Trend for Plant Arrangers 
The Art of Driftwood and Dried Arrange- 
ments. By Tatsuo Ishimoto. New York: 

Crown Publishers Inc. $2.95. 

Pictures, 150 of them, tell a graphic story of 
the use of driftwood for dried arrangements. The 
time was when the gnarled and twisted branches 
of driftwood were gathered in Summer and 
Autumn to make Winter fireplace fires colorful 
with crackling sounds and flashes of purple and 
gold. Now it has become the fashion to dramatize 
the bizarre forms of branch, twig and tree stumps 
in a new kind of decoration, particularly for the 
cold time of year. Figures, dried seed pods and 
grasses are used for embellishment, and a new 
kind of expression comes to the front for those 
who indulge in the art of plant arrangement. The 
apt skill of many is challenged as they walk the 
beach in search of something new much in the 
same spirit as did Celia Thaxter on the Isle of 
Shoals — only for a different purpose. 


For Better Fruit Growing 
The Fruit Year Book. Edited by P. M. 

Synge. London: The Royal Horticul- 

tural Society. 15S. 

It seems to me that the yearbooks of the 
Royal Horticultural Society are getting to be 
more “chummy” each year. In fact the kind of 
international spirit being reflected in the as- 
semblage of material has a pleasant and intimate 
flavor. Perhaps it is because I find the names of 
such familiar American contributors as Richard 
Wellington, G. H. Howe, G. L. Slate and Dr 
H. B. Tukey in this well-printed volume. On the 
other hand, I do not think my enthusiasm is too 
much colored on this score. Rather it is a new 
eagerness — to explore and to learn and to 
teach — that pervades this useful volume. Both 
amateur and professional aspects of fruit grow- 
ing are discussed, and this practical book rounds 
itself out very pleasantly. I am only convinced all 
the more that we should be doing something 
similar here in America on an annual basis to 
coordinate all the knowledge that is being 
acquired. 
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Wilson’s Introductions 

From Page 16 

boxwood. The color is not as rich as that of 
the Southern box, and it may brown some- 
what in Winter, but it is adaptable, grows 
easily and has a compact habit. It usually 
grows two to three feet tall, but larger 
plants have been reported. Wilson found 
this plant in Korea in 1919, but its propa- 
gation has been slow. 

The late honeysuckle, Lonicera maacki 
podocarpa, is a conspicuous shrub in the 
Fall, for its bright red fruit and dark green 
leaves often remain until Thanksgiving 
Day, even in Massachusetts. The plant has 
white flowers, sometimes tinged with 
yellow, in early June, but its chief value 
lies in its Autumn display. It grows from 
eight to 12 feet high, and thus needs ample 
room. 


Lesser Known Wilsoniana 

Wilson introduced a considerable number 
of species roses, but had a special liking for 
Moyes’ Rose, Rosa from the 
Tibetan border of China and named for a 
missionary. It is prized for its blood-red 
flowers which set off its golden stamens. 
Unless trimmed it will grow eight or 10 feet 
tall. The late Dr. Van Fleet used it freely in 
his hybridizing work. 

Although the Korean bridal 
Spiraea trichocarpa, was slow in gaining 
recognition, having been discovered in 
1902, it has now been widely distributed. It 
is very hardy and not too tall, growing 
about six feet, but it is almost as thick 
through. It has white flowers on arching 
branches in June. 

Most lilac collections 
nodding lilac, Syringa reflera, but it is 
grown as a novelty rather than a thing of 
beauty. The remarkable fact about it is that 
the flower clusters are pendant or drooping 
instead of upright. It serves a useful purpose 
in hybridizing work 


moyesi, 


wreath, 


now have the 


Two Unusual Viburnums 

When writing about the Leather-leaf 
viburnum, which has the difficult botanical 
name of Viburnum rhytidophyllum, Wilson 
said, “Apart from the beauty of its flowers 
and fruit, the strikingly handsome foliage 
of this plant is sufficient to award it a place 
in any collection of shrubs.” In the deep 
South it is evergreen. Many nurseries list it. 
What is called the tea viburnum gets its 
name, according to Wilson, from the fact 
that the natives of Western China use it for 
making a sweet tea. Formerly listed botan- 
ically as V. theiferum, it is now V. setigerum. 
It is unique because of its orange-colored 
fruits. 


Noteworthy Kurume Azaleas 

Doubtless the Kurume azaleas will al- 
ways be considered Wilson’s most note- 
worthy introductions from Japan. Although 
greenhouse subjects in the North, their 
great beauty has made them popular, and 
as exhibited by John S. Ames, who was the 
first to grow them, they have long been an 
outstanding feature of the great Spring 
flower show in Boston. 
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or the lirst time anywhere 
© New PERENNIALS 
lee SHRUBS 
© New ROSES 


« 


THE BEST 
* Veer 


SHRUB 
IN A 


DECADE 


We're just bursting with pride and excitement 
about introducing this prize-winning new 
Viburnum. It’s really something special in the 
way of spring flowering shrubs normous 6” 
clusters of fragrant, gleaming white flowers 
bloom in lovely profusion on graceful 6 ft. high 
plants. Originated in England, this new Wayside 


exclusive has been rigidly tested in our gardens 


e Voce 


SHASTA 

Mark Riegel 

Exceptional new variety —hardier 
and lovelier than other new 
Daisies. Huge, glistening white 
flowers have overlapping petals 
and soft canary-yellow center 
Neat, compact plants produce as 
many as 20 flowers at one time 


Vee ROS 


FRED HOWARD, 1952 AARS. Finest yellow 
rose of modern times—worthy of a place of 
honor in your garden. Hardy, vigorous and free 
blooming. Long, graceful buds open slowly into 
exquisite golden flowers edged with pink 


at Mentor and found to be absolutely hardy at 
10 degrees below zero. Of branching habit and 
quick growth, Carlcephalum does equally well in 
acid or alkaline soil. In Autumn, attractive 
slants are covered with a wealth of brightly 
sued foliage. Only a limited number of flower 
ing plants will be available this year. (Plant 
Patent 776) 


PERENNIALS 


DICENTRA HYBRID, Bountiful. This remarkable 
new hybrid is a real garden treasure, vastly superior to 
Dicentra Eximia. Brilliant flowers are twice as large 
and its blooming season much longer. Established 
plants bear 30 to 40 exquisite fuchsia-red flower stalks 
every Spring and Fa!l 


DICENTRA 
HYBRID 


Bountiful 


ES for 1952 


HELEN TRAUBEL, 1952 AARS. Perfect form 
enchanting fragrance and profuse growth of this 
elegant new hybrid tea make it a rose you'll be 
proud to own. Radiant color varies from lively 
pink to luminous apricot and rich orange 


SEND FOR THE WORLD'S FINEST 
HORTICULTURAL BOOK-CATALOG 
Unquestionably, Wayside Gardens’ big 
new catalog is the most comprehensive 
garden catalog ever published. Almost 200 
pages, with hundreds of heartwarming 
‘true-color”’ illustrations and descriptions 
of the world’s newest and best roses, dependable 
shrubs, rare bulbs and hardy “pedigreed” 
plants. A valuable reference book with explicit 
cultural directions. To be sure you get your 
copy, it is necessary that you enclose with 
your request, 5O0¢ coin or stamps, to cover 
postage and handling costs. 


29 MENTOR AVE., MENTOR, OHIO 


Wayside Gardens 











In our greenhouse you will find nearly a 


hundred kinds of Begonias including the new | 


curly Rex Begonias. These have all the year 
round color of the more familiar rexes, plus the 
curled and ruffled leaves. These and such 
popular Rexes as those listed below are priced 
from $1.25 and up, according to the plant size: 
BABY RAINBOW KING EDWARD 
GLORY OF ST MOUNTAIN HAZE 
ALBANS PEACE 
FIREFLUSH RAJAH 
HELEN LEWIS 


SCENTED GERANIUMS 


We have an interesting collection of 26 
kinds of these fragrant decorative geraniums, 
including several which cannot be purchased 
elsewhere in this area. Quantities are limited 
on a few varieties. Prices start at 50¢ each. 


BUELL GLOXINIAS 


In late January or early February we will 
have a grand showing of Buell (America’s 
foremost strain) Gloxinias in bud and bloom. 
Priced from $1.95. 


OTHER HOUSE PLANTS 


Star of Bethlehem, Kangaroo Ivy, many 
succulents and a wide variety of ivies in 
several sizes are always available at prices 
that make buying easy. In addition you will 
find over 200 kinds of other plants for your 
home in our greenhouse 


DRIFTWOOD 


We have a large collection of interesting 


driftwood for use in flower arrangements, as | 
over-mantel pieces or against pine paneling. 


If you are an arranger you should see them 


GARDEN BOOKS 


There are more than 70 titles in our garden 
book section covering every phase of garden 
work. Prices range from 50¢ to $10.00. 


We suggest the following books, shipped | 


postpaid to your door at the listed prices 
Garden in your Window, by Jean Hersey 
All About African Violets, by Montague Free 
Begonias and How to Grow Them, by Bessie Burton 
W inter Bouquets with Color, by Ruth Gannon 
Old Herbaceous, by Reginald Arkell 
A Sense of Humus, by Bertha Damon 
Guide to the Eastern Ferns, by Edgar Wherry 
Weeds of Lawn and Gorden, by John Fogg, Jr 

SORRY, but we cannot handle house 
plant orders by mail, but stop in and visit 
the largest and finest garden center in the 
east when you are this way. 


Buy with confidence at 


GARDEN CENTER 
and NURSERIES 


Route 9, Worcester Turnpike, at the 
Framingham-Natick Line 


SHOPPERS’ WORLD IS ACROSS THE WAY 
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Cotoneasters in Variety 


by Stephen F. Hamblin, Lexington, Massachusetts 


()' the 50 or more species of coton- 
easter, a large number are tall decid- 
uous shrubs with red or black Autumn 
fruits. Thus, they may be thought of as 
slender, thornless hawthorns. But some 
species are truly evergreen, as well as pro- 
ducers of red berries in Autumn. There are, 
generally speaking, three types of evergreen 
species. 


Tall-growing Kinds 

First comes the willow-leaf cotoneaster, 
Cotoneaster salicifolia, and its kin. This is a 
tall slender shrub 20 feet, spreading widely 
like a large Spiraea vanhouttei. It is some- 
what similar to firethorn, but more slender 
and thornless. The leaves are narrow 
oblong (willow-like), woolly white below. 
The June appearing flowers are small, 
white, in large corymbs, somewhat in the 
manner of Spiraea vanhouttei. From Sep- 
tember to zero weather there are many flat 
clusters of small, deep-red fruits, like 
pyracantha in effect. The plant is normally 
hardy in central New England, and only in 
very cold (or very open) Winters does the 
foliage burn or drop. The variety C. sali- 
cifolia floccosa is much more woolly white 
of foliage. So slender is the willowleaf 
cotoneaster that it is much more easily 
trained on walls than is pyracantha. 


C. henryana seems equally hardy; when 
mature it reaches 15 feet, with downy grey 
leaves below and above when young. The 
flowers and fruits are similar to those of 
willowleaf form, but the leaves are twice as 
wide— about the size of mountain laurel. It 
has the largest foliage of the evergreen 
species, and is seldom seen in the trade. 
These two shrubs do not wholly take the 
place of pyracantha, but the slender pliable 
branches are more pleasant to touch. Al- 
though the fruits are small (size of BB 
shot), the flat clusters are very abundant 
on mature plants. For red, Winter fruits 
and evergreen foliage, these two plants are 
most desirable as hardy shrubs 


Low-growing, Compact Species 


The second group includes dense ever- 
green shrubs with small, rounded leaves 
(similar to the foliage effect of box), and 
red fruits. Most dwarf of all is the rockspray 
cotoneaster, C. microphylla, a tiny-leaved 
plant of loose habit to three feet. The little 
leaves are dark, shining green, downy grey 
below. The tiny, white flowers are usually 
solitary, followed by tiny, scarlet fruits, 
also solitary. The effect is that of partridge 
berry suddenly become a bushy boxwood- 
like plant. The var. C. microphylla thymi- 


folia is more dwarf in habit, with narrower 


leaves, like those of common thyme (with 
two to four red fruits); the variety C. 
microphylla glacialis is very depressed, 
bearing pinkish flowers and intense red 
fruits. This form is particularly like a 
partridge berry that has become a shrub. 
Apparently, this species is hardy to more 
than zero cold, and any sunny spot that 
will produce lawn is suitable. It is practi- 
cally a small-leaved, dwarf box with red 
fruits. For rock gardens it is the best small 
evergreen shrub that I can suggest. 


The Bearberry Cotoneaster 


(. prostrata makes a bush wider than 
high, with leaves that are nearly round. 
The effect is a bit like box crushed flat by 
Winter snow or our bearberry raised higher 
from the ground. The white flowers are 
borne two to three in a cluster with the 
usual fruits solitary or two to three. It is 
truly evergreen, while (C. horizontalis is 
frankly deciduous in early Winter. C. dam- 
meri, Bearberry cotoneaster, is even more 
bearberry-like; its slender branches fall 
flat on the ground, and it roots as it goes. 
The leaves are dark green, shiny and a 
little paler below. The small, white flowers 
are usually solitary as are the red fruits. 
When better known, these two species will 
compete with bearberry as one of the best 
evergreen shrubs for evergreen ground- 
cover use in sunny places. 


Cotoneaster berries are being used more and more in fruit and flower arrangements. 


HORTICULTURE 





The Familiar Rockspray Coton- 
easter 


The third group is C. horizontalis and its | 


kin. These should properly be excluded from 
this list, for in regions of deep frozen ground 
and zero temperatures the leaves fall off in 
late November; hence they are semi-ever- 
green. However, in milder climates they 
are truly evergreen. 

Most common is the rockspray coton- 
easter, C. horizontalis, with 
spreading branches that are much forked. 
The flowers are pink, mostly solitary, and 


the red fruits are as large as small peas. The | 
foliage often turns red-orange before drop- | 
ping, and the fruits also drop with severe | 
frost. The variety C. horizontalis perpusilla | 
is more dwarf with smaller leaves. There is | 


also a variety C. horizontalis wilsoni in the 


trade. Creeping cotoneaster, C. adpressa, is | 


similar, pressed flat to the ground, often 
rooting. The fruits are larger and ripen 
earlier (even in September) but only ex- 
perts can see much difference in these two 
semi-evergreen species. 


Little-known Species Worth 
Growing 


Cranberry cotoneaster, C. apiculata, is | 
more erect, the fruits larger; Red-box | 


cotoneaster, C. rotundifolia, is an erect, 
semi-evergreen, box-like type to 10 feet; 
the leaves are round and dark green. Flow- 
ers are solitary and pink; the red fruits are 
twice the diameter of those of C. horizon- 
talis. The shrub is perfectly hardy, but the 
foliage and fruits drop after severe frost. 
Simons cotoneaster, C. simonsi, is very 
similar, with dark green foliage; the flowers 
and fruits are borne two to four in a cluster 
The franchet cotoneaster, C. francheti, a 10- 
foot shrub, is downy of twig and leaf with 
small, thick, oblong leaves and pink flowers 
in flat clusters of five to twelve; the orange- 
red fruits are in flat clusters. It is merely 
late deciduous, not as evergreen as the 
willowleaf species. 

C. pannosa rises to six feet, very slender 
of twig and downy white. The foliage is 
downy white below, very smooth above. 
The small flowers are white, in clusters of 
six to twenty, with little, dull-red clustered 
fruits. This is also like willowleaf (the 
flowers white) in effect, but the leaves drop 
after sharp frost. Thus we have four semi- 


evergreen species related to C. horizontalis | 


and two that are more like willowleaf, as 
the fruits are clustered. 


Oil from Shrubs 

Two shrubs which grow in Texas and 
nearby states can be used as sources for 
drying oils, according to the American 
Nurseryman. Perilla and Stillingia syl- 
vatica, or queen’s delight, and even the 
Chinese tallow tree, are the oil-bearing 


plants. The shrubs should be cultivated if | 


the oil is to be used, The whole seed of 
queen’s delight contains 30 per cent oil, 
while its roots give oil, a resin and gluco- 
side. The seeds of Sebastiana have an oil 
content of 87 per cent. 
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EARLY SPRING FLOWERS 


All hardy — for Rock Gardens, Borders, Bedding & Shady locations. 


— 


Hepatica Tritoba (Liverwort) 
COLLECTION li 
Spring Flowering—Height 16 to 30 inches 
Aquilegia Canadensis — (Wild Columbine) 
Seranium Maculatum — (Cranesbill) 
Mertensia Virginica — (Blue-belis) 
Phiox Divaricata Sweet William) 
Polygonatum Biflorum — (Solomon's Seal 
Uvularia Grandiflore — (Bellwort) 


leach or 6 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 30 plants for $4.50 


COLLECTION IV 
Spring Flowering—Height 10 to 16 inches 
Cypripedium Acaule (Pink Lady Slipper) 
Cypripedium Pubescens — (Yellow Lodyslipper) 
Cypripedium Spectabile — (Showy ladyslipper! 


l each or 3 plants for $1.25 
5 each or 15 plants for $6.00 


COLLECTION | 

Spring Flowering—Height 6 to 12 inches 
Asarum Canadense ) 
Dicentra Cucullaria 
Hepatica Triloba — (liverwort 
Sanguinaria Canadensis 6. dr 
Viola Blanda (Sweet White Violet 
Viola Pubescens — (Downy Yellow Violet! 


leach or 6 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 30 plants for $4.50 


Spring Flowering—Height 6 to 12 inches 
(Nodding Trillium) 

— (Purple T m) 
(Large White Trillium) 

(Prairie Trillium) 

(Pointed Trillium) 


Trilliym Cernuum 
Trillium Erectum 
Trillium Grandiflorum — 
Trillium Recurvatum - 
Trillium Undulotum - 


leach or 5 plants for $1.50 
5 each or 25 plants for $7.00 





HARDY FERNS 


- 


Adiantum Pedatum sir Fern) | 


aiden 
Athyrium Filixfemina (Lody Fern) 24 inches 
Dryopteris Spinuiosa Toothed Wood Fern) 
Osmunda Cinnamomea — (Cinnamon Fern) 38 in. 
Osmunda Regalis — Royal Fern) 30 in. 
Polystichum Acrostichoides — (Christmas Fer 
Pteretis Noduloso — (Ostrich Fern) 36 in 
Woodwardia Virginica — (Chain Fern) 20 in. 


leach or 8 plants for $2.50 
5 each or 40 plants for $12.00 


DELPHINIUMS 
] — Year Field Grown Plants Will Bloom This Year 


- --~-_aeeetaaae IMPROVED — Glistening sky-blue flowers on erect 3 to 4 foot 
spikes. 
HELLAMOSUM IMPROVED —- Velvety, dark-blue flowers on erect 3 to 4 foot 
spikes. 
CHINENSIS ‘CAMBRIDGE BLUE’ — Brilliant, deep-blue flowers are borne 


freely on 18 to 24 inch spikes with many laterals. Blooms over a long period of time. 
All of the above varieties thrive under a wide range of climatic conditions. Fine for 


cutting 


8 for $1.00 + 50 for $5.00 


GIANT PACIFIC HYBRIDS 


The most beautiful and unusual of the Hybrids. Large, individual flowers measur 
ing as much as two to three inches across, are closely set on tall erect spikes three to 


five feet in height. 


Your choice of FOUR COLOR GROUPS. Dark Blue; Light Blue; Lavender and 


pastels; Giant White. 


5 plants for $1.00 « 


30 for $5.00 


We pay the postage on all orders for $2.00 or more. 
All orders under $2.00 add 25c for postage and handling. 


ORDER NOW — SHIPMENTS WILL BE MADE AT PROPER 
PLANTING TIME OR WHEN DESIRED 


Write for free catalog of Hardy Wildflowers, Ferns, 


LOUNSBERRY GARDENS 


Perennials and Gladiolus 


° Oakford, Illinois 

















THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


vW 


Annual 


CAMELLIA 
SHOW 


January 24-25 


HORTICULTURAL 
HALL 


vW 


Thursday 2-9 Friday 10-9 


v 


Admission Free 
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MICHIGAN 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


; 
Dates to remember . 
Saturday, May 24, 1952 
ANNUAL MEETING and LUNCHEON 
Union Building, 


Michigan State College, 
East Lansing. 


; a ae 
Saterday, March 29 through 
Sunday, April 6. 


OUR SPRING FLOWER SHOW, 
STATE FAIR GROUNDS 
DETROIT 
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THE WHITE HOUSE, BELLE ISLE, 
Detroit 7, Michigan 
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JOIN THE AMERICAN GLOXINIA SOCIETY 


Learn more about Gloxinias and other plants in the same family 
such as African violets and Achimenes (Gesneriaceae). Member- 
ship in the American Gloxinia Society includes bi-monthly 
magazine, $1.50 per year. Sample copy 25c 


AMERICAN GLOXINIA SOCIETY 


Dept. H Gray, Oklahoma 
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| Williamsburg Garden Symposium 


The 1952 Williamsburg Garden Symposium, 


| the sixth in the series of annual garden events at 
| colonial Williamsburg, will be held in two three- 


day sessions, beginning on February 25 and 
ending on March 3. Emphasis in this year's 
program will be on gardening design and prob- 
lems of maintenance. 

Some of the speakers during the similar three- 
day sessions will include Sam Caldwell, Jan de 
Graaff, R. P. Korbobo, R. C. Allen, Alden 
Hopkins, H. Harold Hume, T. H. Everett, E. 
Helaine Lintleman, Mrs. Mary Deputy Lamson, 
Mrs. Richardson Wright and Henry T. Skinner. 
The talks will be accompanied with daily dis- 
cussions of individual problems. On Monday and 
Wednesday of each session, garden tours will be 
conducted through the gardens of colonial Wil- 
liamsburg, and on Tuesday, a tour will be made 
of the gardens of nearby plantations. 


Inquiries about the Symposium should be 
directed to Mrs. Alma Lee Rowe, Goodwin 
Building, Williamsburg, Virginia. 


Pilgrimage to Mexico City 

The Texas Garden Clubs, Inc., is sponsoring 
its Eighteenth Annual Home and Garden 
Pilgrimage to Mexico City, February 15-25. 
Once again club members and their families will 
have the opportunity to visit such places as 
Cuernavaca, Taxco and Xochimilco, and to see 
the interiors of beautiful private homes where 
luncheons, teas, dinners and flower arrange- 
ments will be featured. 

For literature and reservations write to Mrs. 
Ben G. Oneal, International Pilgrimage Chair- 
man, 2201 Miramar Street, Country Club 
Estates, Wichita Falls, Texas. 

See Page 30 





Lappland—Magnificent and Strangely Interesting From page 19 


At lower elevations there are occasional bogs, and trees may be as much as 10 to 15 feet tall. 


“July 25: by rail to Bjérkliden. The 
party stayed together as far as Fiillet 
Inn. A charming spot; view from huge 
dining room window down Lake Torne- 
triisk. Party divided at Inn, and seven- 
teen of us went to one of the higher peaks 
of Kappastjirro. Lunch at 1050 meters 
(3465 feet) by rocky ledge for wind pro- 
tection. Glacial buttercup along border 
of melting snow field; Lappland rhodo- 
dendron; one spot of at least an acre of 
arctic rose.” 

“August 1: atop Laktatjdkko. Rein- 
deer clearly visible on snow fields; saw 
eight of the twenty-five different kinds of 
flowering plants that are known in the 
high alpine zone.” 


If I were some day to return to Lapp- 
land, and there were no scientific expedi- 
tion, it would be pleasant to stay at the 
Fjallet Inn, a few hundred feet up the 
mountain from Bjérkliden. It is about 24 
hours from Stockholm by rail and perhaps 


‘150 miles north of the Arctic Circle. The 


midnight sun is visible for a few weeks in 
June and July. The nomadic Lapps often 
can be seen herding their reindeer in Sum- 
mer mountain pastures. For a never-to-be- 
forgotten experience, take the easy “‘trek”’ 
by rail to the land of a primitive people, 
magnificent mountains, dwarf vegetation 
and arctic quiet. 


HORTICULTURE 





Miniature Gardening 
From Page 15 


oughly weathered or “cured” (soaked in a 
wine red solution of potassium perman- 
ganate for at least three days). The sink 
should have one or more drainage holes, 
and the base be covered with pebbles or 
crocks. Over this place a layer of peat or 
leaf mold; then add the compost which must 
be porous in nature. A good average mix- 
ture is made of peat (or leaf mold), sand 
and loam in equal proportions; all are thor- 
oughly mixed, and put through a sieve to 
eliminate any large pebbles or earthworms. 

The design of the garden can vary from 
the true rock garden, with little cushion 
plants tucked in the valleys between the 
rocks, and semi-prostrate plants overhang- 
ing the sides, to the woodland scene, with- 
out rocks, but with several trees, or to the 
formal garden. The latter can be planned 
with tiny flower beds divided by minute 
paths or with herbaceous borders and 
hedges all to scale. 

An especially interesting plan is to copy 
the design of some famous garden or one 
which is particularly charming, and with 
happy personal connections reproduce it on 
a small scale. Such a garden will give the 
owner great pleasure, not only for the 
beauty of the plants, but the association of 
memories with the design. When copying a 
full scale garden in miniature, it is some- 
times advisable to eliminate some of the 
detail, or the design tends to become over- 
fussy. For instance, an elaborate pergola 
should be simplified, and it might be de- 
sirable to reduce the number of flower beds 
while adhering to the same contours. 

One of the most attractive variations of 
the formal garden is the rose garden in min- 
iature; for this a wide range of designs is 
possible. Either a circular or a diamond 
pattern makes an attractive lay-out, with 
beds radiating from a central ornament 
a bird bath or a sundial. The beds, divided 
by paths, can be planted with different 
varieties of roses. A more simple design, 
with square or rectangular beds, and a 
trellis for a background, can be really de- 
lightful, with Rosa gallica pumila or the 
variety Midget trained against the trellis. 
Tying these little roses to a trellis, pergola 
or arch is an operation requiring deft 
fingers and u.uch patience, but the result is 
charming which makes a most decorative 
feature for the little garden. 

Since most alpines originate from high 
altitudes all over the world, it is, in these 
troubled times, very satisfying to have a 
collection of plants, natives to so many 
different countries, living happily together 
in one small garden. 

(Many of the plants described in Miss 
Ashberry’s new gardening venture are not 
easily available in many parts of this 
country at the present time. There are, 
however, many unusual alpines and minia- 
ture plants which can be adapted in the 
making of diminutive gardens. Editor's 


Note.) 
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(RARE) 


MEXICAN FIRE LILY 


Botanically known as Sprekelia Formosissima. A fantastically beautiful flower of 
glowing velvety scarlet. Flowering in May and June, the Orchid-like bloom is 
ideal for cutting or the garden. It is carried on a strong stem 18 inches high and 
the glowing scarlet flowers are 6 to 8 inches wide and of the same depth. May 
also be grown indoors planted in pots or bowls. 

A few — JUMBO EXHIBITION SIZE BULBS — 3 inches in diameter $3.50 
for 3; $9.50 for 10; $21.50 for 25. 

Limited Supply — EXHIBITION SIZE BULBS — 1% to 2'/ inches in diam- 
eter $2.25 for 3; $7.00 for 10; $16.50 for 25. 

Please advise if they are to be grown indoors so we may ship at once — 
otherwise we will send for outdoor planting in Spring. 


John Scheepers, Inc. 


FLOWER BULB SPECIALISTS 
37 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


“SERVING AMERICA'S FINEST GARDENS FOR OVER 35 YEARS" 
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VANZONNEVELD’S FAMOUS BULBS 
as imported from Summerfield Bulb Farms at Vogelenzang, Holland by 
SVEN VANZONNEVELD COLLEGEVILLE R.D. 1. Pa. 
have been assisting in beautifying American Gardens 
DURING A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


WRITE to Collegeville, Pa. for Spring list, offering the widest range of summerflowering bulbs, 
such as Acidanthera (Abessynian Gladiolus) Agapanthus or Lily of the Nile, Alstroemeria or Chilean 
Lily, Crinum, Galtonias or Cape Hyacinths, Gloriosa, Ismene or Peruvian Lily, Sprekelia or Goldlily, 
Incarvillea or hardy Gloxinia and the Exotic Mexican Shell flower. 











EVERYBODY LOVES A Sel Lawn 


Because they have a certain sparkling beauty 
all their own. Here's the first step toward having 
a Scott Lawn. Read Lawn Care—it's a free, five times 
yearly bulletin service designed for home owners like your- 
self. In simple language it tells you what to do, when and 
above all HOW. Write today for your free two-year sub- 
scription. Don't miss the next issue especially. 
Just address O M Scol & SONS CO, 26Maple street, 
Marysville, Ohio, and say—Send me Lawn Care. 








TREE Ww 7) +e K FOR QUALITY NORTHERN GROWN 
Pruning Feeding 

Big Tree Moving TREES AND PLANTS try 
Satisfactory work at a reasonable cost CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


WHITE & FRANKE, INC. (Established in 1832) 
AS 7-4204-4205 BROOKLINE, MASS. 








ROOT YOUR OWN CUTTINGS IN 
SAND 


& box, greenhouse, or Hotbed. Scientific instructions, 
copyrighted. $1.00. It is easy, in an amazingly short 
ime, to rc cuttings of Camellias, Azaleas, Gardenias, 
i Ever cy and other plants, in sand, any time 


| | WEST NEWBURY MASSACHUSETTS 


’ r ructions. This information costs 

os thousands of dollars, and years of experience, and 

costs sot mi 1.00. Postpaid. 

National Nurseri es Dep “K Biloxi, Mitectosions 
Free catalog on Camellias Azaleas, Garden 








STARTED BULBS 


Repeating by popular demand 
Grow Gloxinias easily with 
our started bulbs. Strong, large 
bulbs — NOT SEEDLINGS - 

started in our greenhouses 
and guaranteed to reach you 
n live growing condition. Six 
colors: pink red, violet 

white, red edged white, violet 
edged white 


FREE Illustrated Seed and 


Nursery Cotalog. 
— JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO. — 
1012 Sovth 7th Street . 


La Crosse, Wis. 


FOR 


$1.98 


POSTPAID 





UNIQUE 
NEW CATALOG 


of Seeds Bulbs Plants, hundreds of rare 
kinds. Our Nursery is filled with them. 

AND OUR 1952 CATALOG pictures them, 
iescribes them, gives the how-to-grow, and the 
where-to-grow. It's accurate, it’s interesting, 
and if you ask for it, a copy will come to you 
quickly 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Dept. B, Moorestown, N. J. 


Re 
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\ 
Aquatic Plants. Ornamental Pool Fish 
Write for our helpful 1952 Catalog. Tells 
how to build your own pool, plant and 
beautify your water garden. Describes 
lilies, plants, fish in detail. Excellent ref- 
erence. Send 25< today 
Box 523 


Nolts Donds SILVER SPRING, PA. 
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SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings 
permanent 
Really reliable. Mil 
lions in satisfactory 
use. Beautiful gray- 
green color blends with 

garden picture 

Five S for Border, 

Rock Garden, Show 

Garden also Tie-on 

and Pot Labels 
HOWARD HAMMITT 

13 Lewis St. Hartford 3, Conn. 


DEALERS PLEASE INQUIRE 
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ST. AUGUSTINE GRASS 


Makes the world’s most beautiful lawn, a padded heaty 
arpet, green year round cives in dense shade as 
well, as sun. It pushes ail other t and weeds out 
Requires little mowing You the twigs amang 
rass and weeds and it § It will sur 

t > plant 1 Bu 

ches apar Order 


aw. $3.00 per bushe 
NATIONAL NURSERIES, Dept. H, Biloxi, Miss 
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Wilson’s Introductions 
From Page 25 


Wilson’s Perennials 

Although less attention has been given to 
Wilson's perennials than to his trees and 
shrubs, some of them are excellent subjects 
and have been widely disseminated. The 
violet monkshood, Aconitum wilsoni, is an 
impressive plant growing to seven feet high, 
with large, deep blue flowers in September. 


It is easily raised from seed but requires | 


strong soil. 

Anemone hupehensis is like a low-growing 
A, japonica, but blooms earlier. Artemisia 
lactiflora, now common in gardens, has 
creamy-white, fragrant flower heads in 
August. Ligularia veitchiana is an excellent 
garden subject, easily raised from seed, but 
is less easy to locate in nurseries than L. 
clivorum, which is propagated by cuttings or 
divisions 

Pages could be written about Wilson's 
lilies and the part they have played in the 
creation of new and charming hybrids, and 
about the valuable trees which he was in- 
strumental in getting established in this 
country. This great plant hunter penned 
several books about his introductions as he 
knew them a quarter of a century ago. How 
easily he could have written another about 
them as they exist in the world today. 


Clubs and Societies 
Continued From Page 28 


American Rose Society Medal 

At the annual meeting of the American Rose 
Society held at Tulsa, Oklahoma, the Gold Honor 
Medal, the top award of the Society, was 
awarded to George A. Sweetser, past president 
of the Society. Mr. Sweetser, who was one of the 
founders of the Society, helped and watched it 
grow to its present size and strength. As its presi- 
dent, he traveled some 16,000 miles 


Course for Home Owners 

The University Extension 
chusetts Department of Education is offering a 
beginner's course in Landscape Design and Home 
Gardening at Sever Hall, Harvard University, 
commencing Tuesday, January 30, and contin- 
uing for eight weeks. The course is open to any- 


one interested in gardening and in improving his | 


bome grounds. Information may be obtained 
from George A. Sweetser, 36 Forest St., Welles- 
ley Hills, who will conduct the class 


N. E. Wildflower 
Preservation Society Meeting 

The New England Wild Flower Preservation 
Society will hold its annual meeting at Horticul- 
tural Hall, Boston, Thursday, January 10, 1952, 
beginning at eleven o'clock 

The business meeting will be followed by a 
short talk by our President, Mrs. Lucien B 
Taylor, illustrated with Kodachrome slides of the 
Society's first Field Trip. After the talk a box 
lunch will be served 

At two o'clock Prof. Kenneth S. Wright of the 
Department of Botany at Smith College will 
give an illustrated talk entitled “The Flora of the 
Great Swamp.” This Swamp is historical ground 
in Rhode Island. 

All members of this Society and those of the 
Horticultural Society and 
cordially invited to attend any 
meetings 


or all of the 


of the Massa- | 


| 
| 


their friends are | 





It’s New! It’s Better! 
“MATCHLESS”’ 
LETTUCE 


In the opinion of most discriminating home gardeners, 
Matchless is the finest Summer variety. This specialty 
is a cross between the heading and Romaine types, 
forming loose-leaved heads of great delicacy and 
flavor. Being heat resistant, will not bolt and keeps its 
tender, sweet flavor. Also fine for early growing in 
frames. Distinguished by its arrow-shaped leaves, and 
neat plant habit. Find room in your garden for this 
wonderful Lettuce. Order now. 
, $2.75 
BArclay 


Pkt., 25¢ — Oz., $1.00 — 34 Ib 
BURNETT BROS., INC. 
7-6138 


(Est. 1905) 
Dept. C, 92 Chambers St., New York 7 
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WHEN “PEACE” 
BUDS OPEN 


you'll know why this pink- 
t 


A 
For Gold Medal bicoms in 
your garden, order PEACE 
plants now, $2.50 each; 
3 for $6.60 ppd. 
Offer No. 240G 


3 tor stars $965 


all 3; 

PEACE 
$2.50 each) 

a. cherry 
2.00 each) 


a $6.50 valve 
(described abov: 


red, 


OR. DEBAT, sew large fresh pink 


show wre rose ($2.00 each) 
Offer No. 240 
3 New All-America Winners 
FRED HOWARD buft-yeliow HT. ($2.75 ¢a.) 
HELEN TRAUBEL, pink apricot H T. ($2.75 ea 
and VOGUE, coral-rose — ($2.25 ea. 
All 3, a $7.75 value, $6.80 
Order groups or individu roses m offer: 
above; or get a copy of our BIG NEW TREE CAT. 
ALOG showing 136 varieties, many in full color 
novelties, new and old favorites 


"THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 
West Grove 240, Pa. 
LEADING ROSE DEALERS SELL PEACE 
MRS. ROBERT BARTON’S 
GARDEN SHOP !5,4 LOVELY 
75 Granite Street — Off Route 140 
FOXBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 

Old iron and wire furniture. Bird 


Baths. Alabaster vases . .. modern cer- 
amics. Country antiques. St. Francis 


figures — Write for catalog. 
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SPRIN 


will be here 
BEFORE YOU KNOW IT 


Soon the early spring flowers will brighten your 
garden, birds wiil return to their favorite haunts 
and BUGS (ole them) will be back at their de- 
structive work. 

Use Wilson’s time-tested insecticides to protect 
your plants, trees and lawns. 


BE SURE YOU HAVE 


Wilson’s SCALE-O. The finest quality. miscible 
oil for dormant and delayed dormant spraying. 5 
gals. $9.75; 30 gals. $44.25. 

Wilson's SPRED-O-STICK proved best wetting. 
spreading and sticking agent in recent impartial 
test. 1 gal. $8.00; 5 gals. $38.50. 


as well as the finest 
INSECTICIDES, FUNGICIDES 
PLANT FOODS and WEED KILLERS 
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AluminumGreenhouses 


NO ROT! 
NO RUST! 
NO PAINT! 


Precision prefabricated in England for 

swift ond easy erection. Extendable for 

oe future needs. The 9’ x 15’ 5’ 
ristocrat shown here, with all gloss 

cut to size, only 

10-YEAR WARRANTY. 

Other styles and sizes, 

larger and smaller 





From 


$278.25 








Write for 
illustrated 
brochure 
No. 18 

AND for that EARLY START 


Chase PMGs 


the successor to cold frames! 
PORTABLE MINIATURE GREENHOUSES 
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Folder ie 
PMG-18 

For a row 15 ft. long, 20 in. wide, 16 in. high 

Frames — $8.50 postpaid 

Glass —1 box 10 x 18 D.S.— $11.50 prepaid 

WALDOR GREENHOUSES 
Box 51, Clifton, Marblehead, Mass. 


FREE gees 
Illustrated In_C 
Everything For The Ey Pool 


ee, 
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$ UM 2% GARDENE Dept. = -t. 950 Front St- 
Binghamton, N.Y. 





COMPLETE TREE SERVICE 


Phone 

DE 3-3317 
WA 5-0427J 
25 Eastern Ave. 


Dedham, Mass. 











MILLION 
TREES / A wears 


New ‘52 catalog features Chris’ 

Tree Grower’ « ee: Ev prem 
Fruit, Shade, Nut Trees, Shrubs, Or- 
namentals, Berries. Write to Box 8-A 


Indiana, Po Y 

PLANT BUYER'S GUIDE 

Edwin F. Steffek, Editor 

This invaluable reference book lists 
more than 35,000 species and varieties 
of plants. The complete addresses of 
more than 400 seedsmen and nursery- 
men are keyed in an easy manner to 
help you find new treasures for your 
garden. Write for your copy to the 
Book Department, Horticulture, 300 
Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, 











Mass. $7.50 


January 


Winter Wildings 


ITH the first fall of snow we are apt to 
feel that the beauty of our wild gar- 
dens is hidden until Spring. But during our 
New England Winters there is a quiet 
beauty that is very restful. Nothing could 
be more rewarding than a sudden glimpse 
of a black alder bush with its scarlet ber- 
ries crowded close along its leafless stems. 
In Winter the rose bushes come into their 
own again with their hips of various shapes 
and colors. We are learning that these 
bushes are not only a joy to the eye, but 
they keep the native birds near our houses 
and, during the Winter, actually help to 
keep the birds alive. 


Picturesque Weeds 

Weeds that we have hardly noticed dur- 
ing the Summer draw our attention by their 
graceful seed vessels. The long, brown 
spikes of the steeple bush and the meadow- 
sweet can be very decorative out of doors 
and in our living rooms. The seed-bearing 
grasses against the snow remind us of a 
Japanese print. The long, dried stem of the 
Canada lily, topped by its oval seed vessel, 
has always had a fascination for me. The 
brown wafer-like seeds packed so exquisitely 
are fun to liberate and to scatter — with 
the hope that they may get a foothold not 
far away. 

Could anything be more fairy-like than 


| the milkweed seeds taking flight from the 


dry seed pods? In early Winter when the 
fronds of the sensitive ferns have been 
killed by frost, we suddenly notice their 
seed like black arrows, pushing 
through the snow. 


vessels, 


Leucothoe for Indoor Use 

A plant that we can enjoy both in Winter 
and Summer is Leucothoe catesbaei. It needs 
a deep, acid soil with plenty of moisture 
and a good deal of shade. I have a planta- 
tion of it growing with Carolina rhododen- 


dron in half shade, under hemlocks, where 


it flourishes. Leucothoe is an evergreen 


| shrub of low habit, with graceful arching 


branches which turn bronze in Winter, and 
are pink at the tips in Spring. The flowers 
are white and in pointed clusters. I have 


| often freed their branches from snow and 


brought them into the house where they 
last a long time. Again in Summer when 
they are in bloom they are even more inter- 
esting. Ruts D. Grew 

N. E. Wild Flower Preservation Society 


Corrections 

"On page 462 of the December 1951 Horticul- 
ture the word “hybrids”’ was accidentally omitted 
after “Azalea kaempferi”’ in the first line. 

Likewise in the same copy, page 448, in the 
Garden Club Yearbook article, under the para- 
graph “Planting Church Grounds” the second 
sentence should read: “The delightful hand- 
painted cover and a project entitled ‘Church 
Landscaping’ were appealing features of the 
Garden Club of Harrisburg, Arkansas, estab- 
lished in a farm community with a population of 
300; this yearbook was given special mention.” 





Amazing 
Holland Strain of 


AMARYLLIS 


Flowers of mammoth size, often eight inches 
across, superbly shaped, generally four blooms 
to stalk. This is the same superior strain as 
the Xmas Amaryllis proclaimed in the press, 
and introduced to America by Stassen. The 


only difference is that ‘f 
these bulbs are for later RICH RED 
#225 
Each 


winter bloom. Place imme- 
diately in light. Suggest 
3 for $6.40 


prompt ordering as sup- 
ply is limited. Imported 
from the Netherlands. 


GLOXINIAS 


Most gorgeous of pot 
plants and one of easi- 
est to grow in warm, 
sunny window or con- 
servatory. Large open, 
inverted bell-shaped 
flowers, freely borne 
above velvety foliage. 
Continuous bloom. EMP. FRIEDRICH Scarlet, white 
border EMP. WILLIAM Violet, white border ETOWLE 
DE FEU Scarlet, MONT BLANC, white. VIOLACEA 
dark violet. 


Each $.35, any 3 for $1.00, 12 for $3.75 
Collection: 1 each of above 5 varieties $1.60 


STASSEN 


FLORAL GARDENS, INC. 
Dept. 14, ROSLYN HEIGHTS, N. Y. 
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Don't miss the extraordinar y 
new Burpeeana Early Asters, 
different from all others! Also 
Burpee Hybrid Zinnias and 
amazing Hybrid Vegetables, 
all from Burpee’s Floradale 
and Fordhook Farms, wher 
new flowers and vegetables 
are created. 

For a Better Garden 

128 pages of helpful plant- 
ing information. Hundreds 
of pictures from actual! pho- 
tos, many in natural color. 

The leading American Seed 
Catalog, with special offers 
on most every page. SAVE 
MONEY with this free book 

Seed Catalogs are scarce, 
because of paper shortage 

Send Postcard Today. 
w. Aviles BURPEE CO. 
.. (at nearest city) 


ion, lowa oy Riverside, Calif 
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“PIA PINCANDLES” 
UAPORTED FROM DENMARK 
16” HAND-DIPPED HARD WAX 


DRIPLESS CANDLES 


Add this extra touch of charm 
and glamour to your table and 
room decorations. 

HANDSOMELY BOXED 

Colors fer every season and every occasion 
24 candles, orange, blue, pink, lav- 

ender, red, white, yellow or green $2.50 


80 candles, 10 each of 8 colors $7.50 
Postpaid East of Mississippi River 
West of Mississippi, add 25¢ per each 2 dos. 
In New York City add 3% sales tax. 
Mail orders only. Money order or check 
Ne C.0.D. or stamps 


Dept. H TALBOT-VESTHUSEN CO. 
Rm.1115, 119W. 57th St., N.Y. 19, N.Y. 
Sole Importers for U.S.A 














Garden ond Vay boces, bal Bulletins 

A wealth of ror + - expert advice on how 

to do wonders on a little land or s acres 

wonders with flowers, vegetables, fruits, land- 

seaping, poultry, om woodlands, fishponds. 

i vernent, a, — }- name 

fe fascinnth ing talog by 

return mail. COUNTRY BOOKSTORE, ‘Box 9201, 
Estab. 1943. 


Noroton, ( ) 
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What Every 


Hard of Hearing 


Person Should Know 


“CAN I GET a hearing aid without 

anything in the ear?—without any at- 
tachment to the head?—that doesn’t 
need batteries? — 
without a cord? 
Can I get an aid I 
can wear so that 
NO ONE will 
know I am hard 
of hearing?” 


Every coo 
Aid User Should 
Know”, by the : 
author of a 700- L. A. WATSON 
page text on hearing instruments, 
gives you the FACTS. It tells the truth 
about hearing aids and will save you 
many hard earned dollars. 

DON’T BUY UNTIL YOU READ 
1T!—until you know what every hear- 
ing aid user should know. 

—— put your name and address on 
mny postcard and send it to L. A. 
atson, Room 91E, 21 North Third 

Street, Minnea olis 1, Minnesota. 
Your copy of this valuable booklet 
will come to you FREE in a PLAIN 
WRAPPER by return mail. 


A Yeh 


FREE. CATALOG..., 
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The Return of the Mantises 

Dear Editor—In her letter printed in your column 
in the December issue of Horticulture, a lady from 
Norristown inquires whether praying mantises 
return to the same nesting site each year as do 
the birds. This is to assure her that they do. A 
pair has been returning to my double-flowering 
yellow mongolian crab apple tree for the last 
eight years, always building their nest in the 
same crotch. In the early Summer I have often 
seen Clarissa and Theodore — for that is what I 
have named them — at the break of day gather- 
ing bits of dewy spiderweb to build their resting 
place; and I have stood charmed as I watched 
them feed their young who stretch out their 
claws to take red ants from them. 

You may wonder whether I am sure they are 
the same ones: to make certain of this, a number 
of years ago I carefully banded both of them with 
bits of gold leaf. In addition, they seem to know 
their names, and will fly to me when I call, and 
just as my canary will peck a bit of bird seed 
from my lips, they will carefully pluck away a 
grasshopper that I gingerly hold in my mouth. 
—Patmer Brown 

Bareville, Pa. 


Alaskan Flora 
Dear Editor—I wonder how many of your readers 
have visited the wonderful gardens at Ben-My- 
Chree in the Yukon area, Alaska. It is a real 
dream garden, or rather gardens, for there are 
several of them. Even after being there it is hard 
to realize that those beautiful flowers and vege- 
tables are growing and flourishing at the foot of 
a glacier miles from any other human habitation. 
We sailed nearly all day on the greenish blue 
water of beautiful Lake Tagish, with its spec- 
tacular shore line of green trees and snow-capped 
mountains. Toward evening we tied up at a 
floating dock in West Taku Arm that led di- 
rectly to this wilderness home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Otto Partridge, which was taken over by the 
White Pass and Yukon Railroad after Mrs. 
Partridge passed on. At the end of the pier, a 
dirt path led directly to the rustic sign at the 
garden gate, “Welcome to Ben-My-Chree.” 
There seemed to be no seasons here — Spring, 
Summer and Fall flowers were all blooming at 
the same time. Such wild beauty in a cultivated 
garden, I have never seen anywhere else. Pansies 
were three to four or five inches across, with all 
the usual lovely pansy combinations of color, 
and many more. The delphiniums were six to 
eight feet high in all shades from white through 
heavenly to midnight blue. There were beds of 
begonias, geraniums, snapdragons, nasturtiums, 
tulips and daffodils. Here and there were clumps 
of forget-me-nots, poppies, columbines and sweet 
peas — splashes of color wherever we loo 
Two large greenhouses and a vegetable garden 
supplied many small fruits and vegetables, such 
as strawberries, tomatoes, cucumbers, lettuce, 
peas, beans, potatoes and even mushrooms. 
The rock garden on the other side of the house 
was a mass of gorgeous bloom, and beyond that, 
reached by rustic steps, was the wishing well 
surrounded by tall blooming plants. Appar- 
ently wherever there had been a vacant spot 
fireweed had moved in with its brilliant spikes 
of magenta flowers. — Auice E. Roper 
Wellesley, Mass. 


A New Use 
Dear Editor—For cultivating the soil in window 
boxes or around house plants, I have found that 
a wooden salad fork obtainable at any dime store 
is a most useful tool. It breaks up the soil well, 
and is not as apt to cut the roots of the plants as 

is a metal fork. 
— Grapys CaiquornE 
Wilton, Conn. 


Worthy Hyacinth 

Dear Editor — Congratulations on the excellent 
photograph of Hyacinthus candicans in the 
August issue of Horticulture. I agree, they are 
spectacular when planted in generous groups. 
However, they have been garden subjects with 
my family for almost 40 years, and in all that 
time they have, at least to my knowledge, 
not increased in favor with many gardeners. 
From my own point of view, I know of no hap- 
pier garden threesome at this season than Lilium 
tigrinum, montbretias and Hyacinthus candicans. 
Incidentally, the preferred nomenclature of 
the latter is Galtonia candicans, in honor of the 

distinguished discoverer, Sir Francis Galton. 
— AtLen W. ApsHEaD 
Auburn, Mass. 


Salmon Pink Cecile Brunner 

Dear Editor—A recent correspondent of Horti- 
culture has praised the hybrid polyantha rose, 
Cecile Brunner, an old-time favorite (originated 
in 1881) for corsage and miniature bouquets. It is 
probably not yet widely known that there is a 
salmon pink sport of this, named Reta Sammons, 
which was registered in 1950 with the American 
Rose Society. 

Reta Sammons was originated in Portland, 
Oregon, by R. M. Bodley, a florist and nursery- 
man, who discovered the sport on a bush in his 
greenhouse. He began propagating it, and for 
several years selected the best among plants 
raised from cuttings, discarding those with in- 
ferior shaped buds or poor color until he had a 
desirable plant. After propagating this carefully 
for some years he began selling the cut flowers 
to florists for local use and to retail customers 
who have often sent them away by airmail. They 
have carried well to the East coast and to 
Middle and Southwest states. 

In the more than 20 years since he began sell- 
ing the rose, more than a million blooms have 
gone to market, and the owner has about 1,000 
bushes under glass. In growth, habit and foliage, 
the bush is like the parent variety, Cecile Brun- 
ner, but the flowers, deeper in color, are a good 
yellow-pink. They are not yellow like Perle d’Or, 
nor as large. The buds are slender and pointed, 
and the half-open blooms are most appealing. 

Reta Sammons is a good outdoor rose, too. I 
have grown it four years, and during recent ex- 
ceptional Winter freezes, it was unharmed in my 
garden, though other roses suffered. It had no 
Winter protection. Fred Edmunds, noted 
rosarian and curator of the International Rose 
Test Garden in Portland, says a bush of it at the 
top of a cement retaining wall, where it was ex- 
posed to all the worst winds of Winter, came 
through very well. — Drew SHERRARD 

Oswego, Ore 
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SEEDS 
have pedigree, too! 


Only those seeds that possess every char- 
acteristic of peak quality can hope to become 
DREER seeds. 

That's why, for 114 years, amateur and pro- 
fessional gardeners have depended upon 
and demanded DREER Quality. 

Write for your beautiful 1952 DREER 
Garden Book today. It’s free. 


, 
Dreers OF PHILADELPHIA 
Dept. P, 1934 Arch St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Dependability Since 1838 

















ILLUSTRATED GUIDE TO 
TREES and SHRUBS 
by ARTHUR HARMOUNT GRAVES 


Curator Emeritus, Brooklyn Botanic Garden 
Woody Plants, wild or cultivated, native or 
exotic, of New Eng., N.Y., N.J., Pa., and Del. 
Chief characters, with keys; over 300 pen 
and ink drawings. Just published, Jan., 1952. 

$4.00 pestpaid. Send check or money order to 


ARTHUR H. GRAVES, Wallingford, Conn. 


Conn. Residents add $.08 Sules Tex. 





DISTINCTIVE 
FENCING 


AND PLANT SCREENS 





Delivered 
In Panels for 


SEND FOR BOOKIET 
OF OTHER DESIGNS 
. 

CHECK -R-BOARD 
FENCING CO. 


1204 E. Washington 
lane, Germanto 





You, too will be pleasantly surprised at the marvelous values of 
MUSSER Evergreens. A small investment in them now will 
multiply itself many times in just a few years—add so much 
beauty and value to home and grounds. 


5 Pfitzer Juniper _ 
Blue-green, fast-growing spreader: for sunny 
Beauties 
for 
$12.50 


spots. Branched twice-transplants 8-15" tall 
Postpaid 


5 Japanese Yew 5 

Upright, compact cone shape, deep green 

color. Hardy sun or shade. Twice-transplants 

12 to 18° tall \ 
All 10 postpaid at planting time 


5 Bive Spruce 


Very superior, well-§ 5350 
. 


25 TREES 

branched 6-year old 3 to 5 year healthy se- ¢ 

transplants, 8 to 14” 

tall. Sent postpaid at 

planting time. 

New Catalog on Evergreens. 

Fruit, Shade, Nuttrees:Shrubs dian Hemlock. Postpaid at 
ries—Free on request. planting time. 


MUSSER FORESTS, Inc. 


Box 8A INDIANA, PA. 


When Writing Advertisers, 
please mention 


HORTICULTURE 


lected trees, 6° to 14° 
tall. 5 each of: Colorado 
Biue Spruce, Scotch Pine, Red 
Pine, Norway Spruce, Cana- 





January 1952 




















The new catalog of HILLENMEYER NURSERIES, 
LEXINGTON, KY., lists a wide assortment of trees, 
shrubs and fruits for the home garden. 

Lilies and begonias are the special offerings of 
the FAIRYLAND BEGONIA AND LILY GARDEN, 
HARBOR, ORE. 

Everything for the wild birds, from food to 
feeders and nesting boxes, may be obtained from 
WINTHROP PACKARD, PLYMOUTH, MASS. 

The catalog of N. VAN HEVELINGEN, 140th 
AVE., AND SANDY BOULEVARD, PORTLAND, 13, ORE., 
is attractive with the colored pictures of the 
many roses of all kinds it lists. 

BAYOU GARDENS, LACOMBE, LA., are devoted to 
the raising of camellias. Rare grafts are listed. 

Home owners interested in tropical foliage 
plants for decorative purposes should consult 
the catalog of ALBERTS & MERKEL BROS., INC., 
ROUTE 6, BOX 77, 80. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Orchids for the home and greenhouse may also 
be purchased. 

Nut trees in variety are available from NUT 
TREE NURSERIES, DOWNINGTOWN, PA. 

The tree catalog of HAGEN NURSERY, 826 
SOUTH BALDWIN AVE., ARCADIA, CALIF., is de- 
voted to a wide variety of flowering and shade 
trees. 

At MOBILE, ALA., THE OVERLOOK NURSERIES, 
CRICHTON STATION, are famous for their selection 
of camellia and azalea varieties. 

The catalog of out-of-the-ordinary bulbs and 
orchids of OAKHURST GARDENS will please the 
plant lover of these unusual kinds. The address is 
345 W. COLORADO 8T., ARCADIA, CALIF. 

Roses of all kinds are contained in the colorful 
catalog of ARMSTRONG NURSERIES, 408 N. EUCLID 
AVE., ONTARIO, CALIF. 

Earthworms for your garden may be obtained 
from “DAVID'’s FOLLY’ EARTHWORM FARM, WEST 
BROOKSVILLE, ME. 

The Winter catalog of winsTON ROBERTS, 
BOX 2772, BOISE, ID., lists and describes gladiolus 
varieties. 

Camellia varieties fill the pages of the catalog 
of NUCCIO’S NURSERIES, 3555 CHANEY TRAIL, 
ALTADENA, CALIF. 

The GREEN BUSH GARDENS, CHARLOTTE, VT., 
specialize in hardy northern-grown lilies. 

CARL 8. ENGLISH, JR., 8546-30th AVE. N.wW., 
SEATTLE 7, WASH., specializes in seeds, with 
emphasis on rhododendrons and plants native to 
the Pacific Northwest. 

Seasonings of New Orleans, herbs packaged 
from herbs grown at nurseries at Madisonville, 
La., may be obtained from the KIsKATOM HERB 
FARM, 7425 DOMINICAN 8T., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Fruits of all kinds, shrubs and trees, including 
camellias and azaleas, are listed in the garden 
book of FRUITLAND NURSERIES, AUGUSTA, GA. 

Azaleas, along with camellias and rhododen- 
drons, are the special offering of the TINGLE 
NURSERY CO., PITTSVILLE, MD. 

The lover of unusual bulbs and plants, such as 
achimenes, crinums haemanthus,  gloriosas, 
watsonias and zephyranthes, will want to know 
about Wyndham Hayward, LAKEMONT GARDENS, 
WINTER PARK, FLA. 

The catalog of LoGEE’S NORTH STREET GREEN- 
HOUSE, DANIELSON, CONN., lists a wide variety of 
house plants, with emphasis on begonias and 
geraniums. 

Ornamental crab apples, including the latest 
introductions, are offered by a. v. KELLER 
NURSERY CO., 912 38th st., DES MOINES 12, 1A. 

MILLARD HENNY, BROOKS, ORE., handles 
azaleas, camellias, rhododendrons and ever- 


8. 

The colorful catalog of the sTocKING ROSE 

GARDEN, RT. 5, BOX 42, SAN JOSE, CALIF., is de- 
voted to roses of many kinds and varieties. 


| 
| 





THE 
ONE AND ONLY 


PACIFIC STRAIN 


oF 
TUBEROUS 
BEGONIAS 


ORIGINATED BY 
FRANK REINELT 
New edition of rose form and ruffled novelties. 
Tubers now available. 
CATALOG ON REQUEST 
VETTERLE & REINELT 


HYBRIDIZING GARDENS 
DEPT. H CAPITOLA, CALIF. 








FIESTA COSMOS 


SILVER MEDAL A.A.S. 1952 


Packet 25c 


BALLERINA Petunia 
PERSIAN CARPET Zinnia... .25¢ 
GLOBE MIXED Phiox 
PEPPERMINT STICK Zinnia. .25¢ 
PAMPAS PLUME Celosia... .25¢ 
SUPER GIANT MIXED Aster. 25¢ 


7 Packets $2.00 
PICTURE CATALOG FREE 
only if you mail in an order 
with this od 
BURNETT-SEEDSMEN Inc. 
23-25 Warren St., N. Y. 7, N.Y. Dept. E 





TOM THUMB FLATS 
with Vita-Plant Bands 


Grow plants with ease. 
Nourish new plants, pre- 
vent root shock when 
transplanting. Gain 1-3 
weeks’ growing time. Flot 
and 12 bands, 30¢; 5 for 
00; 10 for $1.75, postpaid. 


$). 

SNAPDRAGON COLLECTION 
Beautiful tall spikes of rust- resistant 
snaopdragons. One full-size pkt. of 
each of following colors: rose, white, 

pink, crimson, yellow, 

All 6 pkts. postpaid 

SEND CARD FOR FREE SEED CATA- 

LOG THAT FEATURES these new all- 

American winners. 

Fiesta oe at 

w - «+ 5¢ pkt. 
Salad Bowl “Lettuce + 15¢ pkt. 





MOST BEAUTIFUL 
SEED CATALOG 


Up-to-the-minute, encycio- 
pedic, authoritative garden 
quide — 200 flowers in full color. 
You couldn't buy such a harvest of facts 
on garden plants. Our new free catalog de- 
scribes thousands of flowers and veget: able 8, 
and lists all the latest garden aids. 
Special Offer — CACTUS FLOWERED ZINNIA S> 
Vivid scarlet blossoms, some 5 inches 
across. Twisted, curled petals. 30% 
inches tall! 25c value for only 10c. . 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 
VAUGHAN'S yx COMPANY, Dept. 411 
W. Ran “yamee a t ee 
| 4 aed "nase 
| C Please send me a a copy ) your catalog. 
© Enclosed is 10c¢ for packet of Cactus Flowered 
! Zinnia seed 
tte 
Lido: 
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CLASSIFIED 


ents a word, minimum $2.50, cash with order 
ng date fifth af month prec wee date of issue 


‘ MRYSANT SES, MS First Release 
Legion > Certificate of Merit, 1935, Pennsyl- 
ania Bie at ~ il Society Golden Idol 1949 
full. very hardy, Golden Charm 1949, Early spoon 
Azaleamum-cross, Red Range 1950 Hardy, October 
th. “Oaklyn Giants marigolds $1 ad large pkt. 
Write for prices and descriptions. JAMES N, c- 
DOWELL, 208 BF. Bettlewood Avenue, ‘Oekiyn 6, 

New Jersey. 


DLTCH HYBRID 
STRAIN American 


AMARYLLIS LUDWIG 
orient red, each $4.50, 
Orange King. vermilion $4.00, Fidelity, pale rose pink 
$4.50, Niv a outstanding white, $5.50. All bulbs 24/26 
CM size, postpaid. Remit with order please. JOHNSON 
BROTHERS, P. O. Box 463, Bound Brook, New 


Jersey. 


xpress 


oy POPLARS, GOLDEN WEEPING 

WILLOWS, 4 FOOTERS, White Birch 2 Footers. 25¢ 
each. 10 Trees minimum prepaid. Hundred lots $19.00 
prepaid. Any combination. Spring FT] Instruc 
tive List. Order now. Irv. Hanson's WILLMAR NUR- 
SERY, Willmar, Minnesota. 


Beginners collection. Individually 
Includes six named varieties 
"RIM 


PRIMROSES. 
selected for your climate 
$3.00 dozen. Free catalog. QUESTOVER 

GARDENS, Contoocook, New Hampshire. 


1 ROSE 


TREES AND SHRUBS, Raise your own from seed for 
ornament, windbreak, snow fence, erosion control 
Christmas trees, Spruce, Firs, Pines, others. Free plant- 
ing guide price list. WOODLOT SEED COM- 
PANY, Norway 3, Michigan. 


SIZE GLADIOLUS BULBS, in 
0 gorgeous colors, $2.00; 200 bulbs, $3.50; all 
Write for free catalog featuring many out- 
rAYLOR GARDENS, Ware, 


100 BLOOMING 
vbout 
postpaid 
standing new varieties 
Massachusetts. 


Beautiful double pink lilac, 
Edward J. Gardner Finest true pink lilac to date. Ask 
for Ly rice 4. t. It describes this lilac and 160 other vari 
eties and also many fine peonies. EDWARD J. GARD- 
NER Nt RSERY, 201 Rich Street, Hericon, Wis- 


consin. 


FRENCH LILACS 


GLADIOLUS. New color catalog, 52 pages of aoe 
s; 200 varieties, « Jegonias, Dahlias ts 

t for 10¢ (credited on first order). A LFRED 
MOSES, 7 Lake Avenue, Lima, New York. 
FLOWER ARKANGER’S SUPPLIES, Corsage Mate 
rials. House Plant Helps. Flower Show Aids. Unusual 
Garden Books. Free Catalog. FLORAL ART, Dept. 
HOF, Teaneck, New Jersey. 


ROIGINA AFRICAN VIOLET PLANT FOOD in 
capsule form nome ° oa ially for African Violets. 54 

apsules $1.00 preps Ask your de or write to 
ROIG INA PRODL € TS, Box 345, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


FREE TO GARDEN CLUB SECRETARIES. To in- 
“Talabels” 100 sent free. Write J. M. RICH 
Box 292, New York. 


troduce 
MOND, P. O. Niagara Falls, 
“THE CAMELLIA, Its Culture and Nomenclature,” 
1951 revision, enlarged to 96 pages, over 1500 varieties 
or syne — name = and described. At your nursery, 
hook or seed st direct, prepaid, $1.25. SOUTH- 
FERN «¢ CLIFORNEA € AMELLIA SOCIETY, 40H N. 


San Rafael Avenue, Pasadena 2, ¢ alifornia. 


GLADIOLUS BULBS catalog now ready over 
400 varieties with special section featuring 200 varieties 
of the popular miniatures and small type ones 
ROGER’S GLAD GARDENS, Box 234, Greenlawn, 
Long Island, New Yor 


GERANIUM, IVY, AFRICAN VIOLETS and many 
others. Rooted cuttings 6 for $1.00, plants 3 for $1.00 
Catalog free, cash orders postpaid. MAPLEWOOD 
GARDENS, 7785 Alicia, Maplewood, Missouri. 


POSITION WANTED 


FARM AND ESTATE management work 
ars’ experience coupled with a B.S. Degree in 
Write Box 60, care of HORTICULTURE 


w vote 
Over 25 
tate din 


1952 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Washington, D. C 
Boston, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Chicago, Ill. 

New York, New York 
West Springfield, Mass. 
Hollywood Pk., Calif. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
Detroit, Michigan 
Oakland, Calif. 


Spring Flower Shows 


March 1- 9 
6-12 
9-15 
13 - 16 
14-18 
16 - 22 
21 - 26 
22 - 30 
23 - 29 
24 - 29 
29 - April 6 
April 25 - May 2 
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Jan. 5-6. Hagerstown, Md. Annual! meeting of 
the Maryland State Horticultural Society 
at the Alexander Hotel. 

Jan. 7-9. Roanoke, Va. Annual meeting of the 
American Pomological Society in joint 

with the Virginia State Horti- 

56th annual meeting at 


session 
cultural Society 
Hotel Roanoke 

Jan. 10. Worcester, Mass. Meeting of the 
Worcester County Landscape Gardeners 
Association, in conjunction with the Annual 
Union Agricultural Meeting. 

Jan. 7-9. Puyallup, Wash. Annual meeting of 
the Western Washington Horticultural 
Society at the Fruitland Avenue Grange 

Jan. 15-17. Rochester, N. Y. Ninety-seventh 
annual meeting of the New York State 
Horticultural Society. 

Jan. 16-18. Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting 
of the Indiana Horticultural Society at 
Murat Temple 

Jan. 22-24. Kingston, N. Y. Eastern meeting 
of the New York State Horticultural 
Society. 

Jan. 23-24. Spartanburg, S. C. Annual meet- 
ing of the South Carolina Horticultural 


Society 


Camellia Shows for 1952* 
Jan. 10. Dothan, Ala. Annual Camellia Show 
Jan. 12-13. Cordele, Ga.* 

Jan. 12-13. Tallahassee, Fila. 
Garden Club 

Jan. 12-13. Summerville, S. C. Summerville 
Camellia Society 

Jan. 12-13. Orlando, Fla. Camellia Society of 
Central Florida. 

Jan. 19-20. Thomasville, Ga 
Garden Club. 

Jan. 19-20. Pensacola, Fla. 

Jan. 19-20. Slidell, La. Ozone Camellia Club 

Jan. 19-20. Hattiesburg, Miss. Hattiesburg 
Camellia Society.* 

Jan. 19-20. Waycross, Ga. Waycross Feder- 
ated Garden Clubs and Men's Garden 
Club.* 

Jan. 24-25. Boston, Mass. Camellia Show of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
at Horticultural Hall. 

Jan. 26-27. Charleston, S. C. Ninth annual 

of the Garden Club of 


Tallahassee 


Thomasville 


Camellia Show 
Charleston 

Jan. 26-27. Jacksonville, Fla. Garden Club of 
Jacksonville and Men’s Garden Club. 

Jan. 26-27. Covington, La. Episcopal Camellia 
Show 

Jan. 30. Beaufort, S. C. Beaufort 
Club 

Feb. 2-3. Augusta, Ga. 
Club 

Feb. 6-7. Cheraw, S. C. 

Feb. 8-9. Wilmington, N. C. 

Feb. 9-10. Savannah, Ga.* 

Feb. 9-10. Atlanta, Ga. Sixth Annual Atlanta 
Camellia Show in the new convention audi- 
torium at the Biltmore Hotel. 

Feb. 13-14. Columbia, S. C. Columbia Garden 
Club.* 


Garden 


Sand Hills Garden 


Jan. 26-28. St. Petersburg, Fla. Fourth An- 
nual Florida West Coast Orchid Show. 

Jan. 29-31. Durham, N. H. Fifty-eighth 
annual meeting of the New Hampshire 
Horticultural Society, in conjunction with 
the annual Trade Show at Putnam Hall, 
University of New Hampshire. 

Jan. 29-31. State College, Pa. Annual meet- 
ing of the Pennsylvania State Horticultural 
Association. 

Feb. 1-2. Salt Lake City. Annual convention 
of the Utah State Horticultural Society. 
Feb. 7-8. Boise, Idaho. Fifty-seventh annual 
meeting of the Idaho State Horticultural 

Society at Hotel Boise. 

Feb. 7-9. New York City, N. Y. Fifty-eighth 
annual meeting, exhibit and convention of 
the American Carnation Society at the 
Hotel New Yorker, 485 8th Ave. 

Feb. 15-25. Eighteenth Annual Home and 
Garden Pilgrimage to Mexico City of the 
Texas Garden Clubs, Inc. 

Feb. 25-Mar. 3. Williamsburg, Va. The 1952 
Williamsburg Garden Symposium. 

Mar. 1-30. Natchez, Miss. Natchez Pilgrim- 
age 


Feb. 16-17. Jackson, Miss. 

Feb. 16-17. Macon, Ga. 

Feb. 20. Marshallville, Ga.* 

Feb. 23-24. Fayetteville, N. C. Fayetteville 
Garden Club.* 

Feb. 24. Dallas, Texas. Dallas Camellia Club. 

*In cooperation with the American Camellia 

Society. 


Gladiolus 
From Page 11 


Deep Shades 

Of the deep violet or “blue,” as we “glad” 
growers call varieties giving a blue-violet 
appearance, Ravel remains the most de- 
pendable. Pfitzer’s new deep violet, Pfitzer’s 
Sensation, shows great promise. Abu 
Hassen, although medium-sized, has a 
depth of color much desired in flowers. 

Smoky colors are subject to individual 
fancies. Maple Leaf has a rich, bronzy tone 
and huge flowers. Alzada has deep mauve 
tones with a large, clean throat mark. 
Persian Rug is a beautiful blend of salmon 
and violet with a cream throat. Small- 
flowered Oklahoma and the miniature Old 
South are worthy of any cutting garden. 

When one has grown and studied over 
1500 varieties during a period of five years, 
the summing up of outstanding varieties 
would seem to be an endless task. Oddly 
enough it is not, for those that are outstand- 
ing, stand out in any planting. The features 
they possess, whether they be color, size or 
form, cause them to become favorites of all 
flower-loving Americans. 


HORTICULTURE 








Plaut Tow AT LOW COST! 


SURPRISINGLY LARGE AND VIGOROUS trees and shrubs, only a little 


smaller than specimen, yet a great deal cheaper to buy and safer to ship 


and plant. As they grow, in only a few years you enjoy $10 and $20 speci- 


mens, with little skill or effort needed on your part. Thousands are finding this 


the best way to buy — most fun — most satisfactory. 


THE BETTER EVERGREENS. Yews and Hemlocks are real aristocrats 
grow in sun or shade, shapely, easily pruned and transplanted. XX (twice 


transplanted) bushy, 12-15 inches high, not B&B but with roots in damp 


packing moss. We ship thousands safely every spring 


(25) (100) 
@ Hicks Yew 
(dwarf upright) $35.00 $120.00 
@ Hemlock 
(Tsuga canadensis) 18.00 70.00 
(Other kinds on request) 


NATIVE RHODODENDRONS 


Five different hardy, evergreen, flowering 
shrubs: R. catawbiense (purple, June); R 
corolinianum (pink, May); R. maximum (white, HARDIER EVERGREEN AZALEAS 
July. Likes shade); Mf. Laurel (Kalmia) pink- 


white, May; Leucothoe (Andromeda) white, New Gable varieties, dwarf, showy: Rosebud 


April (double pink), Charlotte (laveider, red 
Size: 12-15 inch, 1-stem plants spots), Chinook (flame red), Claret (bronze- 
© 2 each kind, 10 plants $9.25 postpaid. red), Corsage (orchid), Herbert (crimson) 
@ 5 each, 25 plants $17.00 express not paid Royalty (bright purple). 
@ 25 each, 125 plants $60.00 express not Size: 3-year XX, 4-10 inch, branched 
poid. @ Any 5 of above plants $10 postpaid. 
@ 5 of any one kind for $9 postpaid 


Size: 12-15 inch, 4-6-stem clumps B&B 
@ 50 plants (in tens) $65 (express) 


1 each kind, 5 plants $9.25 postpaid 
5 plants any one kind $7.75 postpaid 
5 each kind, 25 plants $30.00 express not 
ival 
paid (about $5.00 on arrival) OLDER EVERGREEN AZALEAS 
Size: 1-2 ft. 4-6-stem clumps B&B Fine varieties: Hexe (deep-red), Hinodigiri 
Any five plants selected as you wish $16.75. (scarlet), Macrantha Double (salmon-red, 
(Express about $4.) late), Mory (pink), Betty (rose) 
Size: 8-12 inch bushy plants B&B 


HYBRID RHODODENDRONS @ Any five, selected as you wish, $18.50 


True named varieties on own roots — hardier, (express about $3 on arrival). 


bushier, better. Your choice of colors: Red, 
pink, rose, purple, white. 
Size: 1-yr. transplants, about 4-7 in HOLLY GRouUP 
A lant: ked, $13.75 ft 
@ Any 9 plants, packed, $ Express no Hardy notive evergreen smal! trees: red 
paid (about $2 on arrival) ‘ 
berries all winter. 
Size: 8-12 inch bush, B&B 
@ Any 2 plants $7.50 postpaid Size: 3-inch pot plants, about 8 in. 
@ 6 plants (4 females (red berries), and 2 
males for pollen) all for $7.50 postpaid 


CHINESE CHESTNUT 


Sweet old-fashioned nuts on a small, blight- 
free tree. Extra healthy, vigorous, easily 
grown. Plant at least 3 for pollination. 

Size: 2-3 feet transplanted 
@ 3 trees for $6.75 postpaid. 
@ 25 for $35 (express not paid) 

Size: 3-5 feet transplanted 
@ 3 for $7.50 (express about $1) 


Our | year Rhododendrons will bloom after 2 


years growth. DEPT. H 11, FIFTY CHURCH STREET 





Our 1952 Short Guide to hardy trees, shrubs, evergreens, fruits, perennials, etc., 
ready. Copy free (except west of lowa 25¢ charge 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


The 15-inch Hemlocks at left grow into a fine 
dense hedge in 4 years 


BIRCH FOR CLUMPS 
Plant two or more in one hole for quick 


inexpensive clumps 
(Express, not paid) (5) (25) 

@ Gray-birch 4-6 ft.... .$7.50 $25.00 

@ Paper-birch 3-4 ft..... 3.50 13.00 


WHITE-FLOWERING DOGWOOD 


Handsomest native small tree. The following 
will be blooming in one to two yeors:— 
Size: 4 to 6 feet, lightly branched 
@ 5 for $10.00 express not prepaid. 
@ 25 for $45.00 express not paid. 


RARE FLOWERING TREES 
Unusual kinds that add distinction to your 
gorden 
Fronklinia (Gordonia) White, Aug.-Oct. 

Plants 3-4 ft. $6.25 each postpaid 
5-6 ft. $12.00 (express not paid). 
Pink -Flowering dogwood. Pink, May. Plants 3-4 
ft. $7.75 each postpaid 
Double Dogwood. White, like little roses, 
May. Plants 2-3 ft. $7.50 each postpaid. 
Laburnum Vossi (Goldenchain). Yellow, May. 
4-5 feet $4.50 each (express not paid). 
Dawn Redwood (Metasequoia), oldest known 
living tree, rare alive but common in fossils! 
1 to 2 ft. $7.50 each postpaid 
Hardy Mimosa (Albizzia rosea). Pink, July 
1%-2 ft. plants. $3.75 postpaid. 


HUGE HYBRID BLUEBERRIES 


Assorted named varieties, large berries, fine 
flavor, correct for pollination 
Size: 18-24 inch, 3-year-olds 
@ 10 for $11.25 postpaid 
@ 50 for $40.00 express (not paid) 
Size: 2-3 ft., 4-year bearing age 
@ 10 for $15 express (not paid) 


now 
Write for your copy today. 








RAPID SERVICE PRESS, INC. 
BOSTON 11, MASS. 
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RECK’S BIG 1952 
D CATALOG vin: 


ONLY BRECK’S GUARANTEES ITS 
DATED FLOWERS and VEGETABLES “WATERITE” SEED FLAT 
TO GROW AND PLEASE YOU! eee 











ADAPTO ARRANGER 





SUNSHINE PLANT SHELF 
(FITS ANY WINDOW 


No. APII5, 








$2.95 


KEEP PLANTS 
WATERED g fall and w arvest! 4 packa 
While You W —— ; O N "AV5715 sone 
Are Away! 








1 
SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 438 BRECK BLDG., RUBBER PLANT SAUCERS 


B R E C K S BOSTON 10, MASS. 


Send me the following, postpaid and guaranteed 


Quan Item 


sys. Order No. AZ710, 5’ 
Sunshine Plant Shelf, Each, $2.95 AP925 t fer No. AZ7I1, 7”, 5 for $2.10, 
Plant Baby-Sitter, Set of 3, 98c A1558 ee " — sine a 

Waterite” Seed Flat, $2.75 “A1977 
Adapto Arranger, $1.00 API15 
Crispy Cress Garden, $1.00 AV5715 


Rubber Plant Saucers = / 

5”, 3 for $1.05, Doz. $3.70 AI710 / PLANT FOUNTAIN 
7’, 3 for $2.10, Doz. $7.35 AZ711 rP | 
10’, 3 for $4.35, Doz. $14.60 AI712 , 

Plant Fountain, $1.50 AZ790 
Send FREE How To Have Better Gardens Total Enclosed $ 
Name 
Address 


item No 











State 








